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ERIE RAILROAD VIADUCT 
Millertown, Penn. 


The Erie Railroad could 
reduce operating costs on one 
of their branch lines by using 
heavier locomotives, but the 
capacity of this viaduct was 
inadequate. The expense of 
renewal was prohibitive. 


We strengthened the 
existing structure by arc 
welding—at low cost—and the 
railroad company cut their 
operating expense. 





DETAIL OF COLUMN 
(Reinforced by Arc Welding) 


THE LEAKE AND NELSON COMPANY 


CONTRACTING — CONSULTING - STRUCTURAL — WELDING 


Main Office and Works: Pennsylvania Representative: 
203 Ash Street 


Bridgeport, Connecticut F N CG | N F F R S The Snow-Weaver 


C. H. SORENSEN ae Industrial Management, Inc. 
F. B. DOOLITTLE 
N. Y. State Society Prof. Eng. Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 


Licensee Under U. S. A. Patents and Patents Pending Controlled by A. G. Leake 
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Elevators that land exactly level with 
each floor without first going through 
the annoying process of leveling make 
a decided saving in operating cost for 
the management of any building — 


old or new. 


MODERN ELEVATOR OPERATION MEANS 


ae BOOS A Sea 


Controlled Power 


Precision Landings are just one of the more easily under- 
stood results of electrical engineering progress in vertical 
transportation as developed by Westinghouse. This progress 


has gained greater control of power to produce a smoother 
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elevator performance with less wear, less friction, less noise 


MODERNIZATION OF OLDER BUILDINGS and less cost. 
is restoring their earning power. It pays to 
“change over” the elevators, especially at this 
time when prices actually are less than at any 
time in 25 years. Each building requires a study 
of its own. Careful engineering thought and 
special individual analysis are given every build- 
ing problem brought to Westinghouse—a court- 
esy service to those interested in modernization. 


Westinghouse 


Electric /levators, 
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Bitte eaaexexe Ry sd ath) DUCT STANDARD 
Peeseteeey’ ae MODEL 


This radiator is 27” 
long; 23” high and 
7” wide. Weighing 
only 42 Ibs., it is 
easily portable. 
Operates on 110-115 
Vou A. CC. or D. C. 
circuits. Using 600 
Watts on “‘Low’”’ and 
1200 Watts on 
“High,”’ it may _ be 
plugged into ordin- 
ary convenience out- 
lets. 

Finished in mahog- 
any or jade green. 


..- and 

thereby 

hangs 

our tale - 
of... GY 


Prices:— 


$32.50 


(Equipped with Man- 
ual Control). 
$53.50 


(With . Thermostatic 
Control attached). 





“KCONOMICAL ELECTRIC HEATING” 


heating surface plus the strong “flue action” of its 
patented arrangement accounts for DUCT’S amazing 
Effectiveness and consequent Economy. 


There is no denying the convenience, flexibility and 
low installation cost of Electric Heat. High Oper- 
ating Cost has been the bugaboo. 





A Formula of Physics tells us point blank that a 
given amount of Electricity converts into so many 
B. T. U.’s—no more—no less. Common sense, how- 
ever, suggests that the Effectiveness of an Air Heater 
depends not only on the quantity of B. T. U.’s gen- 
erated but also, to a great degree, on the way in 
which the generated heat is discharged from the 
heater and distributed throughout the room. 


From years of thought and experimentation to ma- 
terially increase Heating Effectiveness through more 
efficient Discharge and Distribution came our DUCT 
ELECTRIC RADIATOR. 


Externally it is a graceful and finely finished piece 
of furniture. Inside, you find an interesting, utterly 
simple Chassis, embodying 36 sq. ft. of copper heat- 
ing surface arranged in multiple-flue formation—the 
patented “DUCT PRINCIPLE ” 


The sketches and descriptions below detail DUCT’S 
construction and operation. There are no fans or 
blowers—nDo moving parts at all, in fact, to require 
servicing or make a noise. The enormity of our 





LEFT: Sketch reveals 
construction of patent- 
ed DUCT chassis. 
When switch (D) is 
turned to ‘‘High’’ or 
‘“‘Low,’’ copper plates 
(A) are heated by 
electric elements (B). 
The air in ‘‘ducts’’ (C) 
is heated and rises 
rapidly. 
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ELECTRIC RADIATOR 






A DUCT RADIATOR, using only 600 Watts, dis- 
charges the air at about 120°F; whereas an identic 
“ductless” heater, using 1200 Watts, discharges the 
air at only 130°. Our DUCT RADIATOR, switched 
up to 1200 Watts, discharges the air at 160°. This 
striking comparative demonstration is made daily at 
our offices. 


The practical applications of an effective, economical 
and portable Electric Radiator—which is simply 
plugged in and switched on—are many and varied. 
Almost any place that needs extra or timely warmth, 
independent of a central plant, suggests a DUCT 
installation. 


Further information about our product may be 
promptly secured through reference to Sweets’ Cata- 


logue or by a request to us for literature. 


DUCT ELECTRIC HEATER CORP. 
101 Park Ave. New York, N. Y. 


RIGHT: Thorough and 
rapid heating causes 
strong circulatory ef- 
fect. Heated air is 
uniformly distributed 
throughout the room 
without the aid of fans 
or blowers. Only 
Duct offers this pat- 
ented principle and its 
significant results. 
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EDITORIAL PoLiclEs AND PROBLEMS 


A Statement For the Benefit of Correspondents 


WV HEN the American Engineer was au- 
thorized as the official publication of the New York 
State Society of Professional Engineers it was with 
the intent and hope that it would serve as an in- 
strument for promoting those objectives which, 
set forth in the preamble to the Constitution of the 
said Society, were believed to be the common as- 
pirations of all professional engineers. 

Since its inception the magazine has adhered 
rigidly to the policies suggested in its initial issue. 
That a new publication has survived and expanded 
in the face of conditions unparalleled in the history 
of the nation justifies the belief that such policies 
are effective and should be maintained. As in the 
case of the New York State Society, its basic prin- 
ciples of operation have been attempts: to avoid 
duplication, to refrain from serving personal in- 
terests, and, to combat provincialism of thought 
concerning the profession. 

There is no apparent justification for another 
engineering publication intended as a medium for 
the presentation of scientific and technical data. 
This field is ably covered in periodicals sponsored 
by private enterprise and the numerous societies 
which are concerned with the advancement of the 
Art of Engineering. Furthermore, such field is 
without the scope of a society dedicated solely to 
the advancement of the professional status of en- 
gineering. Publication of material such as is to 
be found in well recognized and established maga- 
zines would defeat the purpose, curtail the useful- 
ness and invite the discontinuance of the Ameri- 
can Engineer. 

The use of a magazine as a means of personal 
aggrandizement, or for promoting the interests of 
individuals, is so obviously an improper and short- 
sighted policy that it scarcely merits recognition 
or comment. 

Provincialism of thought has been one of the 
greatest obstacles to the recognition of the engi- 
neering profession. To it may be attributed the 
petty dissensions and the numerous unnecessary 
and ill designated subdivisions within what is as 
truly one calling, with a common aspiration, as is 
law or medicine. 

Adherence to these principles has made impos- 
sible the publication of numerous articles submit- 
ted by readers and correspondents. The wisdom 
and propriety of such a policy may be noted by 


reference to the fact that the material offered has 
ranged from price contingent schemes for divulg- 
ing laws of success to vitriolic attacks upon the 
special objects of individual animus. A single ex- 
ception to a definite policy provokes endless criti- 
cism and invites disaster. 

Frequently a correspondent cannot understand 
why material submitted by him has not been pub- 
lished. Usually such person belongs to the group 
wherein provincialism has so strongly intrenched 
itself that a true professional understanding is 
circumscribed. His viewpoint is that of one who, 
seeing only part of the picture, needs to be con- 
vinced that a complete view is a composite of sev- 
eral partial pictures. 

There are various reasons for denying publica- 
tion. Frequently, the subject matter is inappro- 
priate, is without the scope of the magazine, is out 
of date, has been used, is intended for publicizing 
individuals or serving personal interests in con- 
nection with activities other than those identified 
with advancing the professional status of the engi- 
neer, is written in a style unsuited for reading or 
is so poorly phrased that editing means complete 
rewriting. The introduction of personal and con- 
versational expression frequently tends to detract 
from the interest of the reader. The failure to 
observe even the rudimentary requirements of 
composition is so frequent as to invite an appeal 
for reflection upon the part of those whose ardor 
exceeds their capabilities. This is in no sense a 
criticism nor does it pertain to common and readily 
corrected violations of grammatical or phrase- 
ological construction. The American Engineer 
makes no pretensions as to literary merit, but it 
cannot give space to articles whose composition is 
unworthy of a ten-year-old child. Material sub- 
mitted should be edited so far as the same is pos- 
sible before forwarding for publication. 

The attention of interested persons is directed to 
the requirements and limitations of the make-up of 
the publication. Articles of a general character 
and suitable for two column material should not 
be less than one thousand words. Except wherein 
unusual conditions so warrant, it is not desirable 
to publish complete, in one issue, any article ex- 
ceeding three thousand words. This will explain the 
frequent necessity for installment insertions. 

(Continued on Page 13) 
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UNETHICAL BANKING PRACTICES 


Cause of Engineering Unemployment 
Walter A. Herckenrath 


4 HERE has been a depression. The 
world has been asking itself: What is its cause? 
And what is its remedy? The intelligent man 
reasoned with himself and concluded that the 
money which had been in circulation was not an- 
nihilated but must still be somewhere. He rea- 
soned, and concluded that this depression was fic- 
titious, man-made. By availing himself of even 
the minimum of common sense, he found himself 
bound to place the blame with bankers and with 
those who control the stock gambling markets and 
contrivances. Recent disclosures prove that this 
estimate, instead of being extravagant, anarchistic, 
and bolshevistic, has been, not only close to the 
truth, but the correct representation of existing 
conditions. 


In business there has been illicit profiteering,— 
“hijacking and racketeering.” Faced with thugs, 
pistols and machine guns, the honest and indus- 
trious merchant, so handicapped that defense and 
resistance were absolutely futile, has been system- 
atically relieved of his legitimate possessions. In 
a world that is reputed to be more genteel, the 
same high-handed methods have evidently been 
resorted to. With hard-hearted and cold-blooded 
injustice the honest laborer has been deprived of 
work. With an impudence and effrontery that are 
the hijacking and racketeering allies of wealth and 
power and control of the upper hand, a class of 
men presumed to dictate to the greatest city in 
the world. Salary slashes among Engineers were 
exacted, and some 1,500 men were ruthlessly 
thrown out of work adding to the countless num- 
ber who, deserving the prerogatives of American 
citizenship, are deprived of the right to a liveli- 
hood. And the main point, which should not be 
forgotten, is this: these American citizens should 
be accorded the protection of their country. It is 
their right. They enjoy a title as noble as that 
possessed by the Roman citizen in days when citi- 
zenship was honored and respected, and when dis- 
honest men were unceremoniously given their un- 
mitigated desserts. 


A man who reads the disclosures of the hour is 
suffocated with nausea. He wonders if the hand 
of the Law will not strike with impartial and re- 
tributive justice. He can scarcely be considered 
wanting in charity, or defective in his reasoning 
and conclusions when he maintains that actions so 
glaringly unmoral should be branded with the 
epithet of criminal. The man who robs you at the 
pistol point is no more of a thief than the man 
who avails himself of moral suasion and a re- 
spected position to effect the same malice and 
injustice. 

If we are permitted to call a spade a spade, then 
we must brand as criminal certain ones of the 
actions which have been featured in the day’s 
headlines. It is impossible to associate the ideas 


of honor and respect with individuals who have 
so flagrantly transgressed, not only the laws of the 
land, but the laws of honesty, humanity and 
decency. 


Financiers may perhaps be members of a very 
important and intricate profession. Many of them, 
however, give evidence of ignorance of everything 
that does not concern the making of money. They 
seem to be unaware that there exists in the Eng- 
lish language such a word as ethics. As to being 
philosophers and moralists, such ambition seems 
to be far removed from their aspirations,—such 
accomplishment is not scheduled in the category 
of their requirements. 

Bank directors voted themselves the moneys of 
their stockholders and depositors. An Engineer 
would naturally question the ethics and the mor- 
ality of a transaction of that nature. 

If everyone were equally anxious to evade the 
law and defraud the Government, he could readily 
find as a precedent for this express purpose, the 
noble, manly, temporary transferal of funds 
which simply await the tax-gatherer’s disappear- 
ance before somersaulting to a graceless but un- 
noticed retransferal. The financial may perhaps 
question the Engineer’s mentality for offering a 
hesitating objection to tactics so recently exposed; 
but it is a grave matter of doubt if an Engineer 
could be found, possessed of so undeveloped a 
mind as to imagine that such action could possibly 
be in accord with justice, fraternity and humanity. 
Among the thousands of Engineers on the pro- 
fessional roster there is not one who would be 
assinine enough to make the bold admission of so 
questionable a transaction and at the same time 
believe himself immune from governmental inter- 
ference. Is there any implication of the venality 
of politicians? Whatever the answer may be, 
there are certainly some mental attitudes which 
hover in the domain of the inexplicable. 

We are fed up on an infinite variety of rack- 
eteering: but the most repellent and inhuman, is 
this racketeering which keeps itself entrenched 
behind what is supposed to be a genteel—but which 
is really a veneered and sanctimonious background. 

To the man of ordinary intelligence the matter 
of depression is no longer an enigma. What, in 
fact, can he think when men entrusted with his 
funds and honored by his confidence, refuse to re- 
cognize his proprietary claims and abuse his trust 
and confidence? What can he think when he finds 
out that the predepression period was one of 
amassing and hoarding funds that were mulcted 
from fleeced stockholders, when he learns the les- 
son that it is childish to ignore the fact of dis- 
honest stock manipulation, when he realizes that 
the depression was deliberately occasioned and 
that its evil consequences were extended with the 


(Continued on Page 19) 
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RELATION Or THe ENGINEER To 
PresENT Economic SITUATION 


By D. B. Steinman 


President New York State Society of Professional Engineers 


1. Economic Perspective 


The swing of the economic pendulum has 
brought us once more to a period of widespread 
unemployment and distress. Unprepared, and for- 
getting the experiences and resolves of the past, a 
sorely distressed Humanity is facing the future 
with uncertainty and fear. We are bewildered by 
the paradox of “Poverty in the midst of Plenty.” 
There is a multitude of counsels, and some are an- 
nouncing the collapse of our civilization. 

Civilization has been a long time in building. In 
attempting to estimate what will happen to it, it is 
important to take a long-range view and not be 
upset in our judgment by temporary setbacks like 
the present depression which have occurred over 
and over again in the past. 

The low state of economic morale at the moment 
has induced people to clutch at straws. We are 
flooded with theories, predictions, panaceas and 
nostrums for our economic ills. 

In times like these, a doubting and fear-struck 
people react to prophecies of doom due to mechan- 
ization. This is an old story. 

We can discount these auguries of collapse when 
we find that identical diagnoses of distress and 
predictions of imminent catastrophe were made on 
similar occasions in the past, even a hundred and 
more years ago, when the industrial era was com- 
paratively in its infancy. 

Those living then did not dream of the tremen- 
dous new developments and the unfolding of a new 
order of human progress to take place during the 
ensuing decades. Those developments could not 
have been planned; they were the result of human 
invention and individual initiative. It would re- 
quire prophetic vision to anticipate and plan the 
new developments and expansions of progress still 
before us. 

It is a paradox, that those who are most vocifer- 
ous for so-called liberalism and the rights of man 
are the first to advocate materialistic dictatorial 
systems of control involving the surrender of 
human liberty and individualism. 

Until human nature is transformed, freedom of 
individual initiative is a necessary condition for 
new progress. A “planned society” involving any 
form of dictatorship is not the answer. 


2. Technocracy 


Of the flood of theories and solutions that have 
appeared amidst the fears, miseries and uncertain- 
ties of this depression, one that has most engaged 
public attention is labelled ‘“Technocracy.” 

The word is commonly accepted as meaning or 
implying a proposed rule of human society by En- 
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gineers. No such proposal is sponsored by the 
Engineering Profession. 

Technocracy has been laid on the doorstep of the 
Engineering Profession, but Engineers disown it. 

The apostles of Technocracy profess to be Engi- 
neers, but their names are not found in the list of 
those legally qualified so to represent themselves. 

The accepted practice among Engineers of pre- 
senting any new development to some engineering 
society for critical study and discussion has not 
been followed. 

Some of the statistical data and findings of the 
Technocrats have been discredited or disproved by 
other investigations. 

The conclusions advanced or suggested do not 
follow any clear procedure of logical deduction 
from given facts. 

The method of presentation has been marked by 
exaggerated, intolerant and extravagant claims. 

The principal contribution of Technocracy is 
new publicity for some old ideas. The few ele- 
ments of obvious truth blind the public to the ac- 
companying deficiencies of factual accuracy and 
logic of conclusion. 

Technocracy may be charged with being both a 
fraction and an infraction of the truth. 

Its chief protagonist, Howard Scott, defines 
Technocracy as “a program of rigorous quantita- 
tive measurement of social phenomena.” If he 
and his spokesmen had rigorously limited their 
findings and pronouncements to such a program 
of fact-finding, much of the criticism would have 
been averted, and a contribution of real value 
might have resulted. 

Technocracy is guilty of factual inaccuracies; 
of inexcusable selection of statistical reference 
dates that yield misleading comparisons; of strain- 
ing data to support preconceived conclusions; of 
overlooking compensating elements of the prob- 
lems; and of ignoring human psychology. 

Technocracy deals with ergs, kilowatts, H. P., 
and calories, but takes no account of ideas which 
cannot be weighed, measured or even seen, but 
which control all human progress. 

Man does not live by energy alone, nor by use 
alone. Technocracy mistakes the erg for the spirit. 

Technocracy has far too mechanical an idea of 
economics, and assumes that the supplying of the 
wants and needs of the public could be planned on 
the same basis as that on which an army com- 
missary can plan the supply of an army. The pub- 
lic cannot be regimented in its wants and needs; 
it is not under martial orders, and would not en- 
dure the rationing system Technocracy would 
have to set up. 

(Continued on Page 16) 
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REDUCTION Or NATIONAL DEBT 


Currency in Place of Government Bonds 
Percy A. Cupper, Attorney and Engineer, Portland, Oregon 


Can the world pay its interest charge? 
Regardless of what the answer to this question 
is, it will be conceded that there should be a re- 
versal of the debt incurring policy so marked in 
the past double decade. 


We frequently hear it said that there is as much 
money in the world with which to meet our obli- 
gations as there ever was. This is true, but there 
is not as much money in the world as we thought 
there was. To illustrate, a concern issued a mil- 
lion dollars worth of stocks or bonds and in due 
time sold them for cash. Thereafter all concerned 
conducted themselves on the supposition that there 
were two millions of value where there had been 
but one. The value of the stocks and bonds de- 
pended upon the earning power of the enterprise, 
which in too many instances did not exist. Not- 
withstanding the fact that we never really had the 
second million, we proceeded to spend it with a 
lavish hand and established an extravagant stand- 
ard of living. Now we are brought face to face 
with the illusion, but are still vainly endeavoring 
to make the original million do the work of two, 
and are fast finding it impossible to pay the inter- 
est to say nothing of the principal. The loss of 
this fiat money, or the realization that it did not 
really exist, has engendered fear, resulting in the 
curtailing of normal buying, thus affecting legi- 
timate enterprises, particularly when even the 
most conservative responded somewhat to the 
spirit of the times and expanded somewhat to meet 
the abnormal conditions. 


Our national government has led off in incur- 
ring the present enormous indebtedness, until our 
national debt is upward of twenty billion dollars, 
on which we are paying interest at about 4%. The 
amount we are now paying in interest, if applied 
to the principal, would retire the principal in 
twenty-five years, or in a much shorter time if 
compounded. Our government should take the 
lead in reducing our public interest burden. Na- 
tional banks may now deposit acceptable securities, 
the best of which are Liberty Bonds and which 
have been issued against them U. S. Bonds, which 
in turn are used as a basis for the issuance of cur- 
rency. Why should not the Federal Government 
exchange currency for outstanding Liberty Bonds 
or other forms of Federal security and retire the 
currency wth money which would otherwise be 
paid as interest on the Federal obligation, and hold 
the Liberty Bonds as a basis for currency just as 
they are now holding it as a basis for the issuance 
of national bank currency? 


Let currency be issued to pay off our domestic 
national debt and cut off the tremendous out- 
pouring of interest. This should be spread over a 
period of years, feeding these funds into business 
and industry just as fast as the country can ab- 
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sorb it without undue inflation. This would give 
us controlled inflation which could be made to 
readily respond to changing economical conditions. 
In the event that revenues were available, or more 
currency could be absorbed without too greatly 
upsetting our financial structure, the obligations 
of states and other political subdivisions might 
well be taken over with the ultimate aim of having 
all interest paid by the public paid to the public. 


The man who receives non-interest-bearing cur- 
rency for his interest-bearing Liberty Bonds or 
other form of Federal indebtedness will seek a 
profitable outlet for his money and thus stimulate 
industry. 


Provision should be made for the retirement of 
the excess currency out of the revenues which 
would otherwise be applied to interest. There 
should also be control exercised over new bond 
issues similar to that exercised during the world 
war, to prevent a recurrence of the present condi- 


tion. The cause as well as the effect of inflation 
should be to decrease, not increase, our in- 
debtedness. 


If, as a nation, we cannot make money do what 
we would have it do for the good of the people, we 
are its servants instead of its master and metal 
is superior to intelligence. 


The proposed plan involves only a change in the 
form of national indebtedness from an interest- 
bearing security to a non-interest-bearing currency. 


Comment: The above is in keeping with pro- 
posals set forth during the past few months by the 
Rev. Charles E. Coughlin of Detroit, Michigan, in 
weekly nationwide broadcasts. It is likewise akin 
to the currency measures of President Roosevelt. 


The American Engineer acknowledges the favor- 
able comment expressed in the communication of 
Mr. Cupper and expresses gratification at the suc- 
cessful reaction to its attempts to stimulate social, 
civic and economic activity amongst engineers. 


That the members of the calling most necessary 
to communal existence should exert any influence 
in shaping the destiny of the civilization for which 
they are primarily responsible is both natural and 
logical. That they have so long refrained from 
active participation in the affairs of mankind has 
been detrimental both to public and professional 
well being. For a period all too long the Engineer 
has been exploited, and even now high finance seeks 
to blame him for the misfortunes which are at- 
tributable to the fallacies of untenable social and 
economic doctrines and the greed of humanity. 


The engineer can and must aid in directing man- 
kind in this most mechanical of civilizations. It 
is his duty, it is his opportunity. He cannot shirk 
his responsibility. 
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Rapio—A MeEpium For ENGINEERS 


New Jersey Association Offers Extensive Program 
A Composite Statement 
By Herbert Heilman and Morris R. Sherrerd 


_— generally, believe that the 
profession is faced with a large measure of re- 
sponsibility in the adjustment of the individual and 
the community to the philosophy of government 
that is bound to take place during and following 
the present economic crisis. Whether we sub- 
scribe to Technocracy, the report of the Presi- 
dent’s Committee on Social Trends or other creeds, 
it is reasonable to believe, that out of the agita- 
tions shaking up the country there will emerge a 
practical solution to the economic distresses now 
surrounding us. We believe it to be our duty to 
accept a part of that leadership. 


That which stood for the American’s untram- 
melled freedom, namely, his pioneering spirit and 
individualism, now stands revealed in 1933 as no 
longer possible as a national characteristic. We 
face immediate national and local cooperation in 
a way never before undertaken except in periods 
of great emergency. 


In our enthusiasms for new machines and pro- 
cesses we seem to have overlooked the fields and 
functions of government. We now realize we have 
been merely tinkering with the machinery of gov- 
ernment and with social relations—tying it up 
with a string or sticking it together with a piece 
of gum whenever it proved to be inadequate. We 
must face now the necessity of contributing to 
proper economic planning in government. 


It is now an established conviction that Engi- 
neers must marshall forces to aid in bringing about 
a proper solution to the economic upheaval in 
which civilization finds itself. The Engineer, 
through past performances, has proven that civiliz- 
ation marches on in step with his accomplishments. 


The “Allegory” by Dr. D. B. Steinman, President 
of the New York State Society of Professional En- 
gineers, recently published in the American Engi- 
neer, is at once inspiring and suggestive. Dr. 
Steinman describes the work of the Engineer since 
the creation. He unfolds the gradual development 
of civilization and depicts the Engineer as har- 
nessing the forces of nature discovered by the 
Scientist. The devices of the Engineer have cre- 
ated the wealth of the business man. The Engi- 
neer has crossed the wilderness and the mountain 
in the construction of roads and railroads, leading 
the endless march of civilization. He has definitely 
established himself as the creator of modern facil- 
ities and comforts, has raised the standard of 
health and has entered into affairs of Municipal 
Governments in an attempt to eliminate waste and 
extravagance. 


This is no time for slowing up. Economic 
leaders have admitted that the Engineer must and 
will aid materially in bringing harmony out of 
present day chaos. The prophesy of Dr. Frank 
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Crane in 1916 has come true; he said, “The man of 
the future is the Engineer. Some day the nation 
will realize that it is continually in a crisis and 
that in Peace as in War we need the highest order 
of efficiency and organization. The official who 
will be forever indispensible is the Engineer.” 


The Engineer recognizes the role which science 
must play in the reorganization and readjustment 
of life, social changes and community relations to 
secure stability. To this end he proposes to enter 
into a frank discussion of these problems with the 
general public. 


As a preliminary step in this direction a pro- 
gram of radio addresses, inaugurated by Gerald 
Knight, was launched over Station WOR on Thurs- 
day, December 28th, 1932, with Past President 
Jacob L. Bauer, of the New Jersey Association, pre- 
senting the subject, “As An Engineer Sees the 
Highway Situation.” Following this, additional 
weekly broadcasts were given, up to and including 
January 26, 1933. Since then there have been two 
broadcasts weekly, one on Thursday afternoon on 
Station WAAM, Newark, and the other on Friday 
afternoon on Station WINS of the Hearst News- 
paper Syndicate. Among the subjects were, 
Water, Abatement of Pollution of New York Har- 
bor, The Reconstruction Finance Corporation, 
Public Utilities, Rapid Transit and the Engineer 
as a Public Servant. 


The underlying theme of each broadcast was the 
enlightenment of the layman and the taxpayer, 
thus awakening the civic consciousness of the 
radio audience. The responses which have been 
forthcoming since the beginning of the broadcast- 
ing programs are evidences that the radio is exert- 
ing a widespread influence upon the minds of the 
misinformed. 


An ambitious program is now in the making. 
The same, however, can be carried out only 
through the assistance and encouragement’ of 
every member of the profession. 


In securing the facilities and co-operation of the 
Columbia Broadcasting Company for a drama- 
tization of “Great Enginering Achievements,” the 
New Jersey Association of Professional Engineers 
has made a material contribution toward the ob- 
jective above noted. Beginning in September or 
October of this year a series of ten episodes 
selected from twenty historic events will be pre- 
sented over a nation-wide hook up. 

Mr. Merrill Dennison, author of “Great Moments 
in History,” which is so popular over the radio, has 
agreed to assist the radio committee in the work 
of dramatization, thus removing at once its ama- 
teurism. The radio committee realizes that the 
work must be of the highest order to be finally 


(Continued on Page 13) 
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TAXATION AND BUDGET 


Radio Address Sponsored by New Jersey Association 
Arthur S. Hobley 


A: this time much is being written about 
balancing budgets and the reduction of taxes, sub- 
jects of very great interest to the taxpayer. Gov- 
ernmental bodies are being blamed for high taxes, 
and they are being called upon to reduce them. 
That is a very worthy desideratum, but in its sup- 
port many specious arguments are brought forth. 

If the public had taken as keen an interest in 
the subject during the past few years as it is now 
taking there would be no occasion for the present 
excitement. It is only when it has fallen over a 
precipice that the public gives a thought as to 
where it is going. Our present financial difficulties 
are due almost entirely to the collective effect of 
individual selfishness. 

To many the above suggests a harsh indictment. 
Yet a little self-analysis will prove the truth of the 
contentions made. When times are prosperous 
each of us is demanding better and greater public 
service. We want better water, better sewerage 
and storm drainage facilities, better garbage and 
waste removal, better street lighting—in fact all 
sorts of things in the way of public service. We 
seldom ponder upon the fact that each additional 
service rendered means a slight increase in taxes 
which tends to eventually promote a real economy 
in the scheme of life, either in actual cost, in 
greater convenience or in time saved. 

Governing bodies are human and try to meet 
the demands made upon them. By and large, they 
try to give their constituents what they want. If 
our neighboring town has commodious and pala- 
tial schools, we want the same. We must keep up 
with the Jones’. If our neighbor town has bet- 
ter schools, better streets, better sewerage, etc., 
prospective house seekers and industries will settle 
there instead of coming to us. We cannot permit 
that, so we demand that our governing bodies give 
us equal or better facilities. 

Once the money has been spent it becomes a 
mandatory charge against the community that 
must be met by increased taxes. Should we then 
blame our governing bodies for these taxes? 

All such public improvements are bought on the 
deferred payment plan and a realization of their 
cost does not come home to us at once, especially 
during periods of prosperity when meeting our 
obligations puts no particular strain upon us. 
Likewise, we have individually bought homes, 
autos, radios and what not on the deferred pay- 
ment plan and now that times are bad we feel 
those charges keenly. But do we want to give up 
such things? We donot. And can those that are 
obliged to give them up blame anybody but them- 
selves for the exigency? Was it not individual 
selfishness, or ambition if you prefer, that caused 
us to thus over-reach ourselves? — 

In the discussions that are taking place with re- 
spect to cost of government one hears much about 


the fact that taxes are now much higher than they 
were twenty-five years ago and that they have in- 
creased in much greater proportion than has popu- 
lation. So-called economists seem particularly 
prone to make such a comparison. It is difficult to 
understand how arguments, based upon such 
premises, can find any credence among thinking 
people. 

Consider, for a moment, the conditions then and 
now: At that time only the larger cities had 
public water supplies; and such a thing as purified 
water was practically unknown. Instead of turn- 
ing a faucet at various points in the house and 
getting an abundant supply of pure water, hot or 
cold, a large part of our population repaired to the 
great outdoors, pumped a pail of water, carried it 
into the house and poured it in a kettle on the 
stove where it was warmed for a bath in the wash 
tub of the kitchen. After serving its purpose it 
was bailed out, carried away and thrown on the 
ground. The well or cistern from which the water 
was drawn often had a bad taste as well as a 
bad smell which perhaps was not infrequently the 
result of a dead cat or dead frog. Typhoid fever, 
diphtheria and other water-borne diseases were 
prevalent, a single case of which cost the individual 
and the community a great deal more than mere 
taxes, even when death did not result. Such dis- 
eases are now very rare, due to better water 
supply and sewerage. Do we want to go back to 
the old conditions? Does anyone think they were 
cheaper? ‘Taxes were lower, but other expenses 
were tremendously high and taxes plus the other 
personal expenses that you do not now have, 
amounted to a great deal more than our present 
taxes that include these social services. 

Twenty-five years ago there were few automo- 
biles, and fewer good roads. You seldom went 
more than ten or fifteen miles from home, and 
when you did it cost you plenty, in time, money 
and discomfort. 

Today we think nothing of stepping into the 
auto and going 100 miles or so on a business deal; 
it doesn’t take much time and costs very little 
money. But the good roads that make that pos- 
sible cost taxes. Would we want to go back to 
the old ways? 

To draw a parallel between the taxes and popu- 
lation of twenty-five years ago and those of the 
present is absurd, because conditions are in no 
way comparable. Today governmental units are 
performing a great many services that were then 
not available to all; and they are giving better ser- 
vice at much less cost than was then required for 
similar individual but inferior service. 

There is some waste in public service, to be sure, 
and it is perfectly proper to combat it; but to argue 
for lower taxes and reduced cost in government on 


(Continued on Page 19) 
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TECHNOLOGY AND SocIAL CHANGES 





At Meeting Sponsored By New York County Chapter 


Prof. Walter Rautenstrauch Addresses Large Audience 


A SPECIAL meeting of the New York 
County Chapter, held in the auditorium of the En- 
gineering Societies Building on March 9th, was at- 
tended by a gathering that overflowed the main 
hall and comfortably filled the balcony. 

The occasion of the meeting was the presenta- 
tion of an address by Dr. Walter Rautenstrauch, 
Professor of Industrial Engineering at Columbia 
University, and discussion by the audience, upon 
the subject of Technology and Social Changes. 

Since the dissociation of Howard Scott and 
certain other sponsors of the movement which was 
formerly characterized as Technocracy, Prof. Rau- 
tenstrauch has been directing the activities of the 
research bureau which, now under control of Co- 
lumbia University, is engaged in conducting inves- 
tigations into the social and economic factors 
which have influenced the structure of American 
life during the past one hundred years. He, there- 
fore, speaks with authority upon a subject which, 
during the past few months, has run the gamut 
of expressed approval, condemnation and ridicule. 

In a calm, dispassionate and impressive manner 
Dr. Rautenstrauch set forth findings and conclu- 
sions which merit equally dispassionate delibera- 
tion upon the part of engineers. 

Throughout the discourse there was a total 
absence of the bizarre, fantastic, anomalous, aber- 
rant and extravagant contentions and recommend- 
ations which industrialists, bankers, economists, 
sociologists, editorial scribes, scenario writers, and 
radio commentators have attributed to those en- 
gaged upon a study which, in the light of the 
statements made by one who is an acknowledged 
authority, is to the moment but little more than 
an investigation of the causes and effects of in- 
dustrial development during the past century. 

That society must be orderly and that no social 
order can survive in a world from which idealism 
and recognition of the rights of others have been 
removed were the underlying themes of Dr. Rau- 
tenstrauch’s address. ‘Business practices must be 
squared with the morality of the Tenth Command- 
ment” was a direct statement that challenged the 
methods and the ethics of modern big business. 


Some pertinent suggestions relevant to the pres- 
ent economic situation were: 


“The depression has taught us a very im- 
portant lesson and that is: we cannot live on 
the interest on our debts. Our whole concept 
of economic life must be altered in several 
particulars. We should know by now that it 
is impossible to maintain our present debt 
structure of approximately 200 billion dollars. 
The debt certificates we hold are fictitions in 
value and must be written down. We must. 
change our fixed interest types of investment 
to the common stock type with interest and 
dividends payable only when earned. 
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“Every individual, industrial unit, agricul- 
tural unit, bank and all institutions must 
operate with some regard to basic economic 
principles. The vast majority of those in 
business are not informed on the economic 
forces operating in their business nor do they 
know the principal facts of the industry of 
which their business is a part, nor how to in- 
terpret such facts. We rely too much on 
shrewdness in barter and trade. An industrial 
economist should be at the service of all in- 
dustrial groups for ascertaining, evaluating 
and interpreting the economic forces which 
condition the prosperity of the businesses in 
which the groups are engaged. 

“Increase in efficiency of production has not 
been paralleled by increase in efficiency in the 
disbursement of goods. There is a store for 
every 80 people in the United States. Increased 
efficiency in the disbursement of goods will 
tend to reduce employment in trade and affect 
rents and taxes. This problem requires 
serious study in order that intelligent direction 
may be given to its solution. 

“The relative claims of capital and labor to 
the goods produced must be changed to work- 
able proportions. This means that total em- 
ployment and wages in manufacture, which 
give value to investments, must be balanced 
with interest and dividend charges. The 
processes of investment banking are due for 
important changes. We must square our 
business practices with the moral ethics of 
the Tenth Commandment.” 

No program or panacea was set forth by Prof. 
Rautenstrauch who, in closing, offered five basic 
principles upon which the future of society 
depends. 

1st. Purpose of human existence and endeavor 
—Mankind’s survival and contentment calls for 
idealism as the guiding motive. 

2nd. Program for society—There must be an 
orderly arrangement and control of governmental 
and industrial activities. 

3rd. Recognition of the necessity for knowledge 
and character essential to proper conduct of busi- 
ness—Financial executives should be selected be- 
cause of character and knowledge of fundamental 
economic principles and not because of high pres- 
sure salesmanship capacity. 

4th. Increased understanding of fundamental 
principles of social existence upon the part of man- 
kind. Nations, as well as individuals, must ap- 
preciate the necessity for co-operative endeavor 
and a distribution of earth’s wealth; else war ex- 
ternal or internacine is inevitable. 

5th. Man’s constant pursuit of a higher spiritual 
order must be considered. The ever increasing 


(Continued on Page 19) 
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GENERAL NEws 


OBTAINING UNEMPLOY- 
MENT RELIEF 


Statement by Engineers’ 
National Committee 


Judging from the correspondence 
received at headquarters, apparently 
many unemployed engineers through- 
out the United States are unaware 
that various forms of relief are avail- 
able in their own communities. Prac- 
tically every state, county, and city 
has raised or appropriated funds to 
provide for the relief of the unem- 
ployed. These funds are being ex- 
pended in various ways. 

Experience during the past months 
indicates that all engineers out of 
work and in need of assistance should 
first acquaint themselves with the lo- 
cal method of providing relief. This 
may be done by getting in touch with 
any of the following persons in their 
community: (1) officers of local sec- 
tions of national engineering societies, 
(2) officers of local engineering clubs, 
(3) the City Engineer, or (4) the 
County Engineer. 

If the member is so located as to be 
unable to reach any of the persons 
mentioned, a letter to the Secretary of 
the Society will bring suggestions as 
to what seems to be the next best 
procedure. 

s* ¢ * 


RELATIVE PROGRESS OF 
THE PROFESSIONS IN 
AMERICA 


Summarized by D. B. Steinman 


First Professional Schools: Medi- 
cine—1765 (University of Pennsyl- 
vania; Law—1779 (College of William 
and Mary); Engineering—1824 (Rens- 
selaer Polytechnic Institute). 

First National Professional Organ- 
izations: Medicine—1847 (American 
Medical Association); Engineering— 
1852 (American Society of Civil Engi- 
neers); Law—1878 (American Bar 
Association). 

First Licensing Laws: Medicine— 
16389 (Virginia); Architecture—1897 
(Illinois); Engineering—1907 (Wyom- 
ing). 

Number of States Having Licensing 
Laws: Medicine, 48; Law, 48; Ar- 
chitecture, 33; Engineering, 26. 

* eo * 


JOBS AT A NICKEL A DAY 
College Graduates and Skilled 
Workmen Labor on 1,000- 


Acre Florida Tract 

The following Associated Press re- 
port of recent date is informative: 

Skilled workmen—some of them col- 
lege graduates and specialists in 
highly technical lines—are working at 
Camp Foster near here for a nickel a 
day and their keep to beat the depres- 
sion wave. 

On this 1,000-acre tract, where 40,000 
men trained during the world war and 
where the National Guard of several 
States hold summer maneuvers, Jack- 
sonville is, in a large measure, taking 
care of its transients, employed with 


Informative Items 


funds from the Reconstruction Fin- 
ance Corporation. 

And the men—400 or 500 strong 
ever since the camp opened nearly 
three months ago—are happy. That is, 
those who have been there for a time. 
They come in feeling pretty low. Jobs 
are scarce where they have been and 
the winter has been bitter cold. 

Their work largely is confined to 
improvements at the camp. Trained 
electricians are rewiring the entire 
tract. There is a fire department, vol- 
untarily organized, which has repaired 
an old army fire wagon of the 1918 
vintage. 

An experienced entomoligts has 
been busy working on shrubbery, ex- 
terminating bugs and insects and 
practicing tree surgery on some of the 
moss-covered gigantic oaks along the 
banks of the St. John’s River. The 
head cook, a native of Holland, for- 
merly was a colonel in the Mexican 
army. 

In command of the camp is T. E. 
Besselieu, a former officer in the Am- 
erican army who was wounded in 
France. His lieutenant is an old cav- 
alry sergeant who also was an Officer 
during the world war and saw service 
in France. 

Eighteen per cent of the men at the 
camp are ex-service men and a mili- 
tary air prevails. 


* * *& 


THE ALLEGED “HALL OF 
FAME” 


Is It Truly Representative ? 


Of the first 63 names selected for 
the “Hall of Fame for Great Ameri- 
cans” only one was a civil engineer 
and that one had done nothing re- 
markable from an engineer’s point of 
view. We refer to James B. Eads who 
built jetties at the mouth of the Miss- 
issippi during the civil war. Only 
one other whose memorial tablet was 
placed among the 63 can be classed as 
an engineer, namely, Robert Fulton, 
inventor of the first economic steam- 
boat. Only four other inventors are 
to be found in the list of 63, namely, 
Cooper (locomotive), Morse (tele- 
graph), Whitney (cotton gin), and 
Howe (sewing machine). 

No one is eligible for entablature in 
this “Hall of Fame” until he has been 
dead 10 years. Judging by the 63 
names, the longer dead the greater 
the eligibility. Jonathan Edwards, 
colonial preacher, is there. Cooper, 
teller of frontier tales, is there; and 
so is Daniel Boone, “The Pathfinder.” 
Three early orators—Patrick Henry, 
Henry Clay and Daniel Webster—are 
there. Seven presidents and three 
civil war generals are there. Four 
women whose names the editor knew, 
and three whom he had never heard 
of, are there. But we look in vain for 
a single mathematician, a single as- 
tronomer or a single chemist. There 
is one physicist and three natural- 
ists, but no geologist unless Agassiz 
be so regarded. 

America leads the world in railway 
development, but no railway builder 


Howe 
of sewing machine fame is there, but 


is among the 63 “immortals.” 


Howe of bridge fame is not. Electric 
traction had its birth and develop- 
ment here, but the “100 prominent 
citizens” who selected the 63 “im- 
mortals” did not know it, or knowing 
it, thought its inventors less great 
than Emma _ . Willard. Americans 
have revolutionized agriculture by in- 
venting farm machinery, but a Mc- 
Cormick was rated as less great than 
Mary Lyon. The power-drill, the rock- 
crusher, the hydraulic-dredge, the 
road-grader, the concrete-mixer, the 
machine-gun, the cash-register, the 
typewriter, the linotype, the Hoe 
press, and world of other mechanical 
devices, are American. But the in- 
ventor of not one of them was worthy 
to rate above Maria Mitchell or Mark 
Hopkins! 

Pure science and engineering were 
evidently almost unknown realms to 
the “100 prominent citizens” who se- 
lected these 63 “greatest Americans.” 
Another 87 names will be selected, at 
the rate of one a year, until the “Hall 
of Fame” is full—full of what? Bronze 
tablets to the number of 150. And 
when men, four generations hence, 
read the 150 names they will smile 
sardonic smiles. They may even grin 
at “Fame.” 

% coe * 


LAMME MEDAL AWARDED 
TO EDWARD WESTON 
By A. I. E. E. 


The 1932 Lamme Medal of the Am- 
erican Institute of Electrical Engi- 
neers has been awarded to Dr. Ed- 
ward Weston, Montclair, N. J., “for 
his achievements in the development 
of electrical apparatus, especially in 
connection with precision measuring 
instruments,” and will be presented at 
the Summer Convention of the Insti- 
tute which is to be held in Chicago, 
Illinois, June 26-30, 1933. 

The Lamme Medal was founded as a 
result of a bequest of the late Benja- 
min G. Lamme, Chief Engineer of the 
Westinghouse Electric & Manufactur- 
ing Company, who died on July 8, 
1924, to provide for the award by the 
Institute of a gold medal (together 
with a bronze replica thereof) annual- 
ly to a member of the American In- 
stitute of Electrical Engineers, “who 
has shown meritorious achievement in 
the development of electrical appara- 
tus or machinery” and for the award 
of two such medals in some years if 
the accumulation from the funds war- 
rants. A committee composed of 
nine members of the Institute awards 
the medal. 

Previous awards of the Lamme 
Medal of the A. I. E. E., were: Allen 
B. Field (1928), Rudolf E. Hellmund 
(1929), William J. Foster (1930), and 
Giuseppe Faccioli (1931). 

Edward Wester, founder and now 
Chairman of the Board of the Weston 
Electrical Instrument Corporation, 
Newark, New Jersey, was born May 


(Continued on Page 20) 
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EXAMINATION QUESTIONS 


For License as P. E., State of New York 


Part Il 
ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING 


(First Half) 


Thursday, June 30, 1932—-9:15 a. m. to 
12:15 p. m., only 

Answer any five of the following 
questions. Slide rule and any refer- 
ence books may be used. Return these 
questions with your answer papers. 

Return at 1:15 p. m. for the second 
half of this examination. 

1 Two loads B and C are supplied 
by two direct-current generators, one 
located at A and the other at D. The 
resistance of the transmission line A 
to B is 0.01 ohm for the loop, between 
B and C 0.08 ohm, and between C and 
D 0.02 ohm. Lead C consumes 100 
kilowatts. The maximum allowable 
current C to D is 400 amperes. The 
generator terminal voltages are equal 
and held constant at 225 volts. Cal- 
culate the load at B and the output of 
each generator. 

2 a Why does a squirrel-cage induc- 
tion motor take a high current at 
starting and why is the starting torque 
per ampere input low compared with 
the torque per ampere for normal run- 
ning conditions? 

b Why does the addition of resist- 
ance to the rotor circuit of an induc- 
tion motor sometimes increase the 
starting torque? 

3 Three noninductive resistances of 
5, 10 and 15 ohms are connected in 
delta across the lines of a 220-volt, 
three-phase circuit. What are the line 
currents? Draw the wiring and vec- 
tor diagrams showing all currents. 

4 A 7.5-h. p., 110-volt shunt motor 
has an armature resistance of 0.096 
ohms and takes a field current of 1.0 
ampere. It has its maximum efficien- 
cy of 90% at full load. Determine the 
stray power loss and the field circuit 
and armature copper losses. What is 
the full-load line current? 

5 Explain the measurement of power 
with wattmeters in (a) three-phase 
circuits without neutral, (b) three- 
phase circuits with neutral. Draw 
connection diagram. Explain the bear- 
ing of the type of load on the inter- 
pretation of the wattmeter indications. 

6 A 250 kv-a., 60-cycle, 440-volt, 
three-phase, eight-pole alternator has 


(Concluded) 


an ohmic resistance between terminals 
of 0.088 ohm. The ratio of effective to 
ohmic resistance is 1.30. The friction 
and windage loss is 1900 watts; the 
core loss corresponding to the result- 
ant field at 0.8 power factor is 3800 
watts; the field takes 39 amperes at 
125 volts. At rated load and 0.8 p. f. 
lag, determine (a) efficiency, (b) the 
horsepower input, (c) the torque on 
the driving shaft. 

7 A consumer using energy at 70% 
power factor takes 500 kw. over a 
transmission line. Determine the 
kv-a. capacity of a synchronous phase 
modifier that if operated at no load at 
the consumer’s premises would raise 
the power factor to 95%. 

8 A 150-h. p. 220-volt, 60-cycle, eight- 
pole motor hag a delta-connected sta- 
tor and a Y-connected rotor. With full 
load the efficiency is 93% and the 
power factor is 85%. There are 288 
stator inductors and 224 rotor induc- 
tors. Neglecting the magnetizing cur- 
rent, find the stator and rotor currents 
at full load. At standstill, what e. m, f. 
is induced in each phase of the rotor? 
At what frequency? 

9 Design a resistance coupled am- 
plifier to obtain a voltage gain of 20 
decibels. 

10 Make a diagram of a duplex tele- 
graph circuit using polarized relays 
and explain its operation in detail. 


Part Il 
ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING 
(Second half) 
Thursday, June 30, 1932—1:15 to 
4:15 p. m., only 

Answer any five of the following 
questions. Slide rule and any refer- 
ence books may be used. Return these 
questions with your answer papers. 

11 Describe in detail the operation 
of some standard rectifying device 
other than a motor-generator set, 

12 A three-phase equilaterally spaced 
power transmission line runs parallel 
to an overhead telephone line. (a) 
Outline how it is possible to estimate 
the interference currents set up in re- 
ceiving and transmitting apparatus 
located at the ends of the telephone 
line. (b) How may this interference 
be reduced? 


13. A three-phase synchronous con- 
verter delivers 600 kilowatts at 600 
volts. Its efficiency is 95%. The 
power factor measured at the a. c. 
terminals is 90% leading. Determine 
the volt-ampere ratings of the second- 
ary windings of three transformers 
connected in Y supplying the con- 
verter. 

14 a What types of protection are 
alternators usually given to protect 
them from injury due to internal short 
circuit? 

b In the case of two parallel 
feeders connecting a power plant with 
a substation, what relay protection 
would you recommend? 

15 A 25-ton 2-motor trolley car 
starts from rest at the bottom of a 
straight grade. Its velocity increases 
uniformly and at the end of 30 sec- 
onds it has traveled 990 feet. What is 
the speed at this time? What is its 
acceleration? The tractive effort re- 
quired per motor was 2600 pounds, the 
train resistance is 16 pounds per ton. 
Find the per cent grade, assuming the 
wind resistance to be 2 pounds per ton. 

16 Make a sketch of the track sig- 
nal circuit when all rails are used 
simultaneously for the return of the 
propulsion current and for the signal 
current and describe each mechanism 
in the circuit. 

17 What data are needed to plot a 
circle diagram of a telephone receiver? 
What information can be obtained 
from this diagram and how is this in- 
formation obtained? 

18 A load of 5000 kw., 80% lagging 
power factor, is to be delivered at 
20,000 volts over a three-phase line 20 
miles long, of copper conductor of 98% 
conductivity. Find the size of wire 
required if the permissible power loss 
is 10%. [frequency 60 cycles per sec- 
ond, wires 2% feet apart] 

19 a Discuss the relative merits of 
reactors and induction generators on 
the short-circuit risk of a station. 

b Discuss two of the more com- 
mon types of lightning arresters for 
high-power transmission lines and ex- 
plain their operation. 

20 Design a simple electric filter 
that will pass a 1,000,000-cycle cur- 
rent and suppress a 2,000,000-cycle 
current, 





Radio—A Medium For 
Engineers 


(Continued from Page 9) 


produced. Anything ghort of perfec- 
tion would defeat the purpose of the 
activity. The cast for the final pre- 
sentations will be drawn from the 
various Chapters and from a selected 
personnel under more or less com- 
petitive conditions. The men who are 
finally drawn for the broadcast parts 
will probably carry on completely 
through the series of ten episodes. It 
will call for a real sacrifice of time on 
the part of those finally selected. 
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When the Chapters have designated 
representatives to qualify for the cast, 
the men selected will be chosen for 
their ability as speakers and for the 
quality of their voices. 

Cooperation in the work of organ- 
ization, research and support will 
make it possible to obtain a greater 
recognition than has ever come in any 
fashion to engineers not alone of the 
State of New Jersey but of the entire 
nation. If successful in this demon- 
stration it is not too much to expect 
that Engineers will have a fixed place 
in the forum of the air for the ad- 
vancement of and the dissemination of 
information but little known to the 


average citizen. Attention is invited 
to the schedule of broadcasts for 
April. 

* * * 


Editorial Policies and 


Problems 
(Continued from Page 5) 


The American Engineer has sought: 
to command the respect it seeks for 
the profession; to serve the purpose 
for which it was authorized, and, to 
maintain friendly relations with all. 
To these ends its policies have been 
and must continue non-technical, im- 
personal and impartial. 
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New York News AND ACTIVITIES 





to title protection. 





ALL LEGISLATION SUCCESSFUL 


Four measures sponsored by State Society received approval of Legislature: 
of public works, and amendments to Section 300 of the Multiple Dwelling Law and to the Education Law in relation 
Chapman and Desmond principal instrumentalities. 


Bills stimulating construction 








ANNUAL MEETING 
The Annual Meeting will take place 
in New York about the middle of May. 
Fred C. Zurmuhlen has been ap- 
pointed General Chairman. 
cm + ca 


SELECTIONS OF NOMINAT- 
ING COMMITTEE 


President — Arnold G. Chapman, 
Albany. 
First Vice-President—Frederic R. 


Harris, New York. 

Second Vice-President—Dwight B. 
LaDu, Albany. 

Financial Secretary—Ernest F. Fox 
Bronx. 

Treasurer—Patrick M. Corry, New 
York. 

Directors for 3 years: : 

Mortimer Y. Ferris, Essex. 

Fred H. Zurmuhlen, Richmond. 

Harold M. Watt, Westchester. 

George W. Codwise, Ulster. 

Werner C. Strecker, Schenectady. 

Oscar A. D’Lubosch, Dutchess. 

Charles W. Marvin, Monroe. 

Robert J. Bartley, Suffolk. 

Director for 1 year in place of Fred- 
erick R. Harris: Alfred E. Roche, 
Rensselaer. 

* * * 
CONSTITUTION 

In compliance with request from 
Bronx Chapter the Executive Board 
has deferred action on new constitu- 
tion but approved immediate submis- 
sion of Amendment creating Board of 
Trustees, (See Art. III—New Section 
4). This is a most necessary amend- 
ment at the moment and approval is 
strongly urged. 

o* * * 


RECOGNITION FOR 
ENGINEERS 


Admiral Frederic R. Harris, Vice- 
President of the Society, and Arthur 
H. Tuttle, former Consulting Engineer 
to City of New York, have been ap- 
pointed members of the New Welfare 
Board of the City of New York. This 
body, consisting of five men, will prob- 
ably disburse from $50,000,000 to 
$100,000,000 in relief measures during 
the coming year. Admiral Harris is 
especially equipped in the field of 
economics and his appointment is a 
fortunate one for both public and pro- 
fession. The Society has advised the 
Mayor of New York of its approval. 

* ca eo 


REVISION OF PROPOSED 
CONSTITUTION 


Committee Acts on Recom- 
mendations 


At a meeting of the Constitution 
Committee held at Headquarters 
March 14th, 1933, and presided at by 
Chairman McKenna, the following 
changes were made in the January 13, 
1933 draft of the proposed Constitu- 
tion and By-Laws: 
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CONSTITUTION CHANGES 

Article III—Section 5—Changed to 
read: 

The Executive Board of the State 
Society shall have authority to grant 
charters to Chapters. The conditions 
of the grant shall be set forth in the 
Charter. 

Article V—Change title to read: 

OFFICERS, DIRECTORS, EXECU- 
TIVE BOARD AND BOARD OF 
TRUSTEES—and delete (Note: also 
see alternate). 

Change Section 3 to read: 

Presidents of the County Chapters, 
shall, by virtue of their election as 
such, meet and act with the Executive 
Board at any meeting thereof. If nec- 
essary a county chapter President may 
appoint a personal representative. 

Add Section 4 reading: 

Section 4—There shall be a Board of 
Trustees composed of all Past Presi- 
idents of the State Society. They shall 
select their own Chairman. Their ac- 
tivities and duties shall be as assigned 
by the Executive Board... Delete en 
tirely: Article V (Alternate) consist- 
ing of Section 1, 2 and 3. 

Section 5—Change first sentence to 
read: An Audit Committee of three 
members shall be appointed by the 
President during the month of Jan- 
uary of each year. 

Article VIJ—Section 5— First and 
second lines after the word ‘“Treas- 
ury” add words, “for underwriting” 
and strike out the phrase “during its 
organization period and prior to Jan- 
uary Ist, 1929.” 

Section 7—Add another’ sentence 
reading: Life dues may be paid in the 
State Society and Annual dues in a 
County Chapter; but failure, for a 
period of more than One year, to main- 
tain good standing in a County Chap- 
ter shall void membership in the So- 
ciety, and no- portion of such dues 
shall be returnable except in case of 
expulsion in accordance with Section 
8 of this Article. 

Article X—Section 3—Change per- 
iod at end to comma and add “except 
as the Executive Board may author- 
ize.” 

Delete Section 5 entirely. 

Add new Section 5 to read: A chap- 
ter intending to present a resolution 
for a vote at any meeting of the State 
Society shall mail copies of the reso- 
lution to all other Chapters and to 
State Headquarters, with a synopsis of 
the subject, at least one month prior 
to the meeting. 

Add Section 6 (This replaces Sec- 
tion 5 of the January 138th draft) 
Chapters shall conduct investigations, 
hearings, and trials and shall have the 
authority to expel or reprimand mem- 
bers. The actions of a chapter in 
such matters shall not be subject to 
review or veto by the Executive 
Board, except upon investigation and 


(Continued on Page 20) 





1933 LEGISLATION AT 
ALBANY 


Bills Sponsored by the 
Engineering Profession 


Amendment to Section 300 of Mul- 
tiple Dwellings Law. Introduced by 
Senator Desmond, Senate Int. No. 
1010, Print No. 1069. (Referred to 
Senate Committee on Affairs of 
Cities); and Assemblyman McNamara, 
Assembly Int. No. 1423, Print No. 1551. 
(Referred to Assembly Committee on 
Judiciary). 


Amendment to Engineers Laws. 
(Clarifying protection of title and 
eliminating exemption of surveys ex- 
ceeding one acre). Introduced by 
Senator Desmond, Senate Int. No. 
1586, Print No. 1771. (Referred to 
Senate Committee on Public Educa- 
tion). 


Amendments to architects Law. 
(Miscellaneous minor corrections). In- 
troduced by Senator Desmond, Sen- 
ate Int. No. 1204, Print No. 1285. (Re- 
ferred to Senate Committee on Public 


Education); Assemblyman Sargent, 
Assembly Int. No. 2113. 
Amendments to Engineers Law. 


(Miscellaneous minor corrections). In- 
troduced by Senator Desmond, Senate 
Int. No. 1248, Print No. 1683. (Re- 
ferred to Senate Committee on Public 
Education); Assemblyman Sargent, 
Assembly Int, No, 2112. 


Amendment to the Lien Law. 
(To protect Engineers, Architects and 
Surveyors for their services). Intro- 
duced by Senator Esquirol, Senate Int. 
No. 1459 Print No. 1592. 


Bill Opposed by the Engineering 
Profession 


Amendment of Penal Law in rela- 
tion to Practicing Law. (All-inclusive 
definition of practice of law. Would 
interfere with the rights of engineers 
and architects to prepare documents 
and to act as arbitrarors). 

* & * 


ROME POST OFFICE AWARD 
To Firm of Atkinson and Rice 


Associated with 
A. L. Brockway, Architect 


The Treasury Department of the 
United States on March 1st awarded 
the commission for the New Post Of- 
fice Building at Rome to the firm of 
Atkinson and Rice. The award names 
Mr. A. L. Brockway, President of the 
New York Council of Architects, as 
Associate. Mr. Harold G. Rice is the 
President of the Oneida County Chap- 
ter. 

Congratulations to all concerned. 

* * oa 


HAS YOUR LICENSE BEEN RE- 
NEWED FOR 1933? 


APRIL, 1933 





New JERSEY News AnpD ACTIVITIES 


ASSOCIATION HOLDS 
ANNUAL CONCLAVE 


Newark, March 15th, 1933 


The Annual Meeting of the Associa- 
tion took place in the Auditorium of 
the Public Service Corporation Build- 
ing, Newark, on the date above noted. 
The deleberations and proceedings are 
set forth in the following reports. 


REPORT OF ARTHUR NOACK 


Immediate Past President 


It was an expectant crowd which 
filled the auditorium of the Public 
Service Corporation Building in New- 
ark, N. J., shortly after noon on Wed- 
nesday, March 15th which had come 
to listen to the reports of the officers 
of the New Jersey State Association of 
Professional Engnieers and Land Sur- 
veyors. There were also to be reports 
of the various committees and the 
election of officers for the new year. 

At a luncheon meeting of the Board 
of Directors held in the Robert Treat 
Hotel just prior to the meeting in the 
auditorium, President Noack  sub- 
mitted his program of the meeting 
which was approved. In accordance 
with this program the annual meet- 
ing of the Association was called at 
1:30 sharp with an announcement by 
President Noack that all business had 
to be transacted and disposed of be- 
fore four o’clock, as at that time the 
entertainment part of the program 
would have to begin. Consequently 
the debates were short and to the 
point, the meeting was conducted ably 
and in snappy fashion and all busi- 
ness was completed at four o’clock. 

The reading of the minutes of the 
several meetings of the Association 
during the year was dispensed with. 
The Treasurer then rendered his re- 
port which disclosed the discomfort- 
ing fact that the Association has a de- 
ficit of $268.00. The secretary, Col. 
Kelly added to this figure another four 
hundred dollars which he claims for 
his assistant, Mr. John McGuiness, for 
clerical services performed for the As- 
sociation. 

Arthur Noack, who just completed 
his term as president, pointed out in 
his report that the Association had 
registered accomplishments in three 
ways. The Committee on Legislation 
had done excellent work, the Radio 
Committee had successfully launched 
a series of broadcasts over several sta- 
tions on engineering topics and the 
Association had joined the New York 
State Society in the publication of the 
“American Engineer.” 

We have shown this year that use- 
ful work can be done for the benefit of 
our profession. But if there hag been 
success, the credit should go to all 
those who so loyally co-operated with 
me, assisted and advised me,” Presi- 
dent Noack concluded his report. 

The various standing committees 
then reported. The Committee on 
Nominations had made its report a 
month before the meeting and printed 
ballots were sent out based upon that 
report. The Committee on Publicity 
asked that the method of reporting 
and furnishing material to the “Ameri- 
can Engineer” be changed hereafter. 
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Mr. George W. Andress for the 
Committee on Legislaton then render- 
ed his report. While last year’s Legis- 
lature was still in session the com- 
mittee successfully opposed the pass- 
age of a bill which provided that only 
members of the bar could appear be- 
fore any state board or commission in 
behalf of anyone. Another bill op- 
posed by the committee and not passed 
provided for the appointment of Coun- 
ty and Municipal Engineers by a 
specially set up examining board. An 
amendment to the existing lien law 
was prepared, but failed of passage 
last year and has been re-introduced 
this year avoiding objectionable fea- 
tures of last year. 

The greatest amount of time and 
work, however, was spent in the pre- 
paration of drafts of proposed bills 
providing for the construction of self- 
liquidating sewerage disposal systems 
and water works under which a muni- 
cipality or district engaging in such 
undertaking could avail themselves 
of Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
loans for the projects. 

A special sub-committee consisting of 
Messrs. Gerald W. Knight, Morris R. 
Sherrerd and Richard H. Lowe 
whipped these bills in shape so that 
they were introduced in the Legisla- 
ture as Senate Bills 187 and 188 by 
Senator Loizeaux of Union after they 
had been approved by the legal de- 
partment of the Reconstruction Fin- 
ance Corporation and by the firm of 
Hawkins, Delafield and Longfellow, 
bonding attorneys of New York City. 

While these bills were beng com- 
pleted, a new “Bond Act” was intro- 
duced by Senator Wolber of Essex. 
This act would have nullified the main 
features of our proposed enabling acts. 
The committee, therefore, immediately 
voiced its protest against this bill, 
known as Senate Bill 57, and’ the 
Senator promised that it would be 
withdrawn. 

The Committee also recommended 
the support of Senate Bills 95 and 
96 dealing with the abtement 
of New York harbor pollution. Senate 
Bill 126 which would ultimately elim- 
inate all licensing boards and create 
one board only for all professions, was 
discussed and the chairman recom- 
mended that consideration of this bill 
be delegated to a special committee. 

Mr. Paul P. Rice, Chairman of a 
special] committee charged with the 
preparation of amendments changing 
the method of collection of dues sub- 
mitted his report and_ resolutions 
covering his recommendations. 

* * 


CONVENTION REPORT 


The nominations for officers for 
1933-34 were confirmed by a practically 
unanimous vote, whereupon the new 
officers were at once installed. The 
newly elected officers are Morris R. 
Sherrerd, President, O. H. Ammann, 
First Vice-President, Hugh A. Kelly, 
Second Vice-President, Albert  S. 
Blank, Secretary, Trevor J. Powell, 
Treasurer. 

The incoming-President, Morris R. 
Sherrerd, delivered a stirring address, 
the text of which will be found else- 
where in this issue. 


At four o’clock the President turned 
the convention over to the Passaic 
County Chapter for the presentation 
of a dramatized radio episode, “The 
Steam Locomotive.” Messrs. Herbert 
Heilmann and Morris Sherrerd de- 
lievered short talks prior to this 
dramatization as an introduction to 
same. Mr. Gerald W. Knight put over, 
from a concealed microphone, a gall 
to the engineers to unite in a con- 
certed effort to be of service to the 
citizens during the financial crisis. 
The presentation of the dramatized 
episode took exactly thirty minutes, 
the same length of time as would be 
allowed for broadcast over the Colum- 
bia network next fall. The perform- 
ance came fully up to the expectations 
of the Radio Committee and Mr. Mer- 
rill Dennison, dramatist of “Great 
Moments in History” who was pres- 
ent to witness the performance, stated 
after the dramatic presentation that 
he marvelled at the ability of one of 
the State Chapters to put on such a 
thrilling performance with so few 
rehearsals and so little time for pre- 
paration. Those who were not there 
missed a real treat. 


RESOLUTION AND LEGISLATIVE 
COMMITTEE REPORT 


The Legislative Committee took up 
the reins of duty immediately upon 
appointment and went into the un- 
finished business of the previous com- 
mittee without interruption. AS a re- 
sult, Assembly Bill No. 379, which 
provided that no one not a memper 
of the bar would be heard in behalf 
of any one before any State Board or 
Bureau and Senate Bill No. 228, which 
would have provided approval of ap- 
pointments to county and municipal 
departments by a specially constituted 
examining board were successfuly op- 
posed and defeated. Senate Bill No. 
241 covering a proposed amendment to 
the Mechanics Lien Law was spon- 
sored by the Committee but failed of 
passage. 

At a meeting of the Association’s 
Executive Board and the Legislative 
Committee, in conjunction with the 
Executive Board of the State League 
of Municipalities, held at the Elks 
Club, Newark, New Jersey, a legisla- 
tive program for the ensuing year was 
laid out. The Legislative Committee 
was directed to prepare three bills for 
the forthcoming session of the Legis- 
lature, namely, Amendment to the 
Mechanics Lien Law, Self Liquidating 
Sewerage Act and Self Liquidating 
Water Works Act, to allow for the use 
of Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion funds. After much effort and 
considerable discussion, which in- 
c:uded representations from the State 
League, the bills as drafted by Mr. R 
H. Lowe, State Association Counsel, 
were placed in final form. 

Assembly Bill No. 90, the Mechanics 
Lien Law Amendment, which is a 
slightly revised form of last year’s 
bill, was introduced January 23rd, 
1933 by Assemblyman M. C. Tamboer 
of Passaic County. It was reported 
out of Committee February 20th. 

Senate Bills No. 188 and No. 187, 


(Continued on Page 24) 
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Relation of the Engineer 
to the Present Economic 
Situation 
(Continued from Page 7) 


The Technocrats have overlooked 
the most difficult engineering job of 
all,—the engineering of human con- 
sent. 

At a time when men’s minds are 
oppressed with anxiety, it is cruel to 
hold out extravagant promises that 
cannot be fulfilled. The claim that 
Technocratic control would give every 
man, woman and child an assured in- 
come equivalent to $20,000 a year with 
a fraction of the present hours of 
labor is a conclusion that will not 
bear the light of analysis. 

The statistics of Technocracy are 
based on hypothetical remote possi- 
bilities, not on actualities. The entire 
philosophy is a _ wish-fulfillment,—an 
attempt at escape from reality. 

Technocracy gives a _ misleading 
picture of unemployment created by 
invention and machinery. It overlooks 
the fact that new inventions create 
new industries. It also ignores the 
shift of employment to the service 
industries. 

Factory employment alone does not 
give the complete picture. We must 
also consider the increased employ- 
ment in the white-collar class, the 
professions, the arts, teaching, clerical 
work, invention, design, recreation, 
personal and domestic service. The 
shift to this class represents release 
from and by the machine. It repre- 
sents an enrichment of human life. 

Since 1919, the consumption of 
goods has increased only 12%, where- 
as the increase in services has been 
57%. As our wealth increases, the de- 
mand for services always outraces the 
demand for goods. 

Our conception of greater comfort 
and luxury has always been, from 
time immemorial, to have more per- 
sonal service. Under Technocracy, 
only a meaningless, uninteresting, 
quantitative materialism of goods 
would be substituted. 

The alleged unmanageability of a 
machine economy has not been proved. 
Its dislocations are traceable to im- 
proper and unskilled use, rather than 
to inherently harmful characteristics. 
What we need is better regulation of 
production, investment, credit, prices 
and incomes. That is the central prob- 
lem, not the invention of a new kind 
of money. 

Technological unemployment is a 
threat not borne out by experience of 
of the past. Many factors help to at- 
tain the balance. New industries de- 
velop, and men liberated by the ma- 
chine find other callings. In addition 
people wi!l use more of good and ser- 
vices, and will work fewer hours pro- 
ducing what they use. But the reduc- 
tions in hours of labor and increases 
in pay are not made in periods of 
economic distress and disturbance; 
these adjustments are made more eas- 
ily and naturally in the eras of pros- 
perity that follow. 

Contrary to the pronouncements of 
Technocracy, applied science holds 
the promise of better things to come 
in a society which fearlessly and in- 
telligently meets its problems. 

Our present economic structure 


contains within itself the possibilities 
of progressive improvement and of the 
attainment of higher standards of 
living. 

The best that can be said for Tech- 
nocracy is that it does constitute a 
sharp challenge to habitual methods 
of thinking. It has turned the 
thoughts of multitudes to economic 
problems previously beyond their 
sphere of cognizance. 

The chief danger is that the public, 
after its brief moment of excitement 
over Technocracy, will have less con- 
fidence than ever in the statistical an- 
alyses and conclusions of research 
men and Engineers. 

3. Technological Advance 


The stress of the day has brought 
forth many critics of human progress. 
With a lack of historical perspective 
and satisfied with the superficially 
plausible, they have seized upon the 
phrase, ‘Technological Unemploy- 
ment,” as an explanation of our econ- 
omic distress. 

There is no reason to read misfor- 
tunes out of technological advance or 
to lay responsibility for economic dis- 
aster at the door of the Engineer. 

The significant fact is that, with all 
the multiplication of productive power 
during the past half-century, both the 
number of workers and their income 
have increased. 

The machine has opened more em- 
ployment doors than it has closed. 

There has been no such thing as 
permanent technological unemploy- 
ment. On the contrary, there has 
been a gradual increase in individual 
working opportunities. 

In 1889, in all of our manufacturing 
industries in this country, we had 69 
workers per thousand population. In 
1929, after forty years of intensive 
mechanization, electrification, organ- 
ization and automatization, this num- 
ber was increased to 72% per thou- 
sand population. 

In 1900, in all occupations in this 
country, we had 383 wage earners per 
thousand population. In 1930, this 
number was increased to 398. Con- 
sidering only the population between 
the ages of 14 and 65, the total num- 
ber of wage earners increased from 
about 580 per thousand in 1900 to 605 
per thousand in 1930. 

The machine, under its present own- 
ership, has increased and not dimin- 
ished the density of employment. 

Moreover, wages and the standard 
of living have been greatly increased, 
and the working day has been ma- 
trially shortened. 

The 14 and 15-hour working days, 
prevalent in America 75 years ago, 
have been gradually, through mechan- 
ization, reduced to an 8-hour standard. 

It is true that invention has made it 
possible for one man to do the work 
of three. But that one now draws the 
pay that the three formerly did, and 
the two displaced have found employ- 
ment in new creative industries or in 
correlated service activities. 

Even if the statistics for normal 
times should ultimately reveal a de- 
crease in employment density, it would 
reflect the release of youth and old 
age, also of wives and daughters, 
from the necessity to earn wages. 
Longer periods of education and ear!- 
ier retirement from labor, fewer years 
of work and fewer wage earners per 





family,—these things also represent 
improvement in the general standard 
of living. If our machine economy 
under our present social system pro- 
duces these results, they should be 
regarded as a blessing and not as a 
misfortune. 

The present abnormal unemploy- 
ment condition can by no means be 
ascribed to technological displace- 
ment. If it were, we would find our 
machines busy and our men idle. The 
reverse is more nearly true. While 
only 20% of the wage earners are out 
of work, 50% of our production equip- 
ment is idle. 

It is through our economic misad- 
justments, our failure properly to 
regulate distribution of production 
and credit, that we waste and want, 
and fail to realize the leisure we have 
won. 

Once we have adjusted the present 
discrepancy between productive power 
and exchange capacity, the need for 
the Engineer’s services will increase 
rather than diminish. 

There is no indication that we must 
expect a halt in progress, whether of 
invention or productive efficiency. In- 
creased efficiency, the further advance 
of Engineering and the creation of 
new things will go on without inter- 
ruption. 

Mankind is ever struggling onward, 
and each gain in science or in tech- 
nology increases the certainty of fur- 
ther advance. 

There is one fundamental truth that 
should be kept ever before us. It is 
this: 

Only as we increase the capacity of 
each of us to produce the goods and 
services we require can we hope to 
raise the general standard of living. 
There is no other way! 

The machine supplies the leverage 
for increasing Man’s effectiveness. 

Machinery has created civilization 
in the sense that it has created the 
leisure, the means and the opportun- 
ity to engage in those non-material- 
istic activities which are the basis of 
culture. 

The machine liberates and replaces 
the human slave! 

The Great Dynasties in Egypt, the 
Golden Age in Greece, the Roman Em- 
pire, and the Renaissance in Europe 
were great eras of the past in which 
literature, art, law and philosophy 
flourished. The great developments 
in those periods were made possible 
by the wealth and leisure of certain 
favored classes which owed their op- 
portunities to the sweat and toil of 
great numbers of slaves. 

In our day, modern machinery gives 
to every man, woman and child in this 
country the equivalent services of 50 
slaves! 

The decline of the great civiliza 
tions of the past certainly cannot be 
attributed to the machine. Some were 
destroyed by climatic changes, disease, 
or famine. Modern engineering and 
science, including irrigation, reforesta- 
tion, sanitation, increased food pro- 
duction and preservation, would have 
saved those civilizations. 

The destiny of America is tied up 
with the progress of engineering sci- 
ence. Our cities have not reached 
their ultimate size, our natural re- 
sources are not yet exhausted, our 
land areas are not yet populated to 
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saturation. We _ shall continue to 
grow, and we shall continue to build 
every convenience and facility. 

We are told that we already suffe 
from excess capacity for industrial 
production. If we allow for deprecia- 
tion and absolescence, it is now a 
grave question whether our present 
genuine factory capacity is anything 
like sufficient to meet the demand 
arising from any decided upward 
trend in trade. 


In appraising the effect of mechan- 
ical invention and progress on total 
employment, due allowance should be 
made for new industries which spring 
up to absorb unemployment while 
generally raising the standard of 
living. 

The big things in the immediate 
past have been the automobile and 
radio. Dr. Karl T. Compton (Presi- 
dent of M. I. T.) ventures the predic- 
tion that the big new things of the 
immediate future will be the new 
ideas of home building and air condi- 
tioning. We can also foresee a grow- 
ing industry arising from the expand- 
ing uses and wide variety of new ap- 
plications of aluminum. With an al- 
most limitless supply of this metal in 
the earth’s crust, it is predicted that 
the next age will be that of alum- 
inum. We are also prepared to see 
new inventions in aeronautics that 
will solve the problems of populariz- 
ing flight and will bring the family 
airplane into every garage. We do 
not know what new developments and 
industries await us around the corner. 

The future of Engineering is to be 
gauged not by the past but by the 
problems still unsolved and the pos- 
sibilities yet to be explored. 

Engineering, the greatest servant of 
progress that Humanity has brought 
into its employ since the world began, 
is no less useful and potent today 
than in the past. 

It is true, of course, that each great 
mechanical advance, however good in 
itself and however contributory to the 
general welfare of Man, may leave a 
trail of difficulties when adjustment 
lags behind the principal beneficial 
movement. It is these difficulties of 
the machine age which must be faced, 
studied and eliminated. Instead of 
condemning the machine, which has 
given us the major forward and up- 
ward movement, we should concen- 
trate on correcting the lag of econ- 
omic adjustment. 

Engineering was the agent that 
transferred toil from muscle to ma- 
chine and that overcame Nature’s ob- 
stacles and hostile forces. Give the 
Engineer an opportunity and he will 
also solve the problem of coordinating 
the results of his work with the needs 
of society. 

4. The Place of the Engineer 

The Engineering Profession does 
not sponsor Technocracy and deplores 
the implication of a dictatorship by 
Engineers; but the Profession does 
advocate utilization of the methods 
and the capabilities of the Engineer 
in some of our political-economic 
problems. 

Engineering is a mode of thought. 
It is characterized by scientific, im- 
partial analysis of a problem, honest 
evaluation, and logical conclusion. 

The Engineer is blamed for the 
problems arising from the machine 
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which he created. Why not give him 
an opportunity to tackle the task of 
adjustment and coordination? 

The owner of the machine and the 
worker are baffled by the complex 
problems that have developed. Why 
not call in the creator of the machine? 

The Engineer in America occupies 
an honorable place and has been a 
powerful factor in American prosper- 
ity. It is certainly conceivable that 
the Engineer could be more valuable 
if he had a still larger place of power 
and influence. 

Professor John Dewey, the chief 
exponent of the American Philosophic 
doctrine of experimentalism and 
pragmatism, has for years urged that 
the Engineer and the doer have a 
greater place in American politics. 

Our complex future must be di- 
rected, not by men of any single pro- 
fession or by men trained in any one 
science, but by groups wherein the 
Engineer, the physical scientist, the 
social scientist, the politician, the 
banker, the lawyer and the business 
man, all have a voice. 

We ask of those other groups, who 
have assumed responsibility in organ- 
ized society for the controls of the 
business machine, to have regard for 
the processes of thought and methods 
of analysis which have enabled the 
Engineer to predict the performance 
of the machine, the factory, and the 
power plant, even before it is created. 

The Engineer is fundamentally a 
servant of society and human pro- 
gress. He does not seek to further 
his interests at the expense of so- 
ciety. Neither does he aspire to cre- 
ate a civilization subservient to him- 
self. Of all groups, none is less given 
to selfishness and to self-aggrandize- 
ment than Engineers. In fact, the re- 
luctance of Engineers to inject them- 
selves into social and political activi- 
ties merits and has received con- 
demnation. That Engineers are now 
so much in the minds of men is due 
to the breakdown of the machinery of 
a civilization resulting from engineer- 
ing creations. It is inevitable that 
the Engineer will be called on to help 
repair that machinery which so great- 
ly depends upon him for maintenance. 

The Engineer is trained scientifical- 
ly and practically to evaluate and 
predict demands, and to plan and pro- 
portion most efficiently the machinery 
to meet those demands. The Engi- 
neer is also trained to plan the bal- 
ancing of the interrelated elements of 
a production or power system, how- 
ever complex, and to design regulat- 
ing and protective devices between 
the different parts of the system for 
the automatic adjustment and control 
of power and load. Moreover, in the 
ramifications and practical correla- 
tions of his work in an industrial civil- 
ization, the Engineer has been brought 
into direct dealings with bankers, 
lawmakers, politicians, business men, 
manufacturers, and laborers. The 
modern Engineer has, therefore, been 
forced to broaden his mental equip- 
ment and outlook beyond the strictly 
technological, and to include applica- 
tion of the principles of economics 
and business, sociology and psychology, 
in the comprehensive solutions of his 
problems. 

Today society needs the Engineer. 
He stands ready to give his services, 


not to further any selfish ambitions, 
but to cooperate with others in saving 
civilization from the prolongation and 
repetition of economic derangement. 

In the future, the Engineer will 
have to deal with more and more 
problems outside the field of purely 
technical science. He may have to 
measure men’s wants and needs, and 
proportion industry’s work to suit; 
he may have to forecast the evolution 
of cities and states in order to plan 
construction requirements intelligent- 
ly; he may have to plan the social 
mechanism to assure men against the 
blight of idleness and old age. What- 
ever his problems, his analytical at- 
tack will be commensurate with the 
advance of social order, prosperity 
and civilization. 

Unlike the Technocrats, the Engi- 
neer will not disregard the underly- 
ing considerations of social psychol- 
ogy; nor will he leap to the childish 
conclusion that the only way to cure 
our social system is to destroy it. The 
Engineer does not scrap an entire 
power plant merely because one of 
the units needs an improved governor 
or voltage regulator. 

To identify Engineers as a body 
with pronouncements, whether they 
be findings or proposals, of Tech- 
nocracy or any other revolutionary 
social program, is at the present and 
probably always will be unwarranted. 
The Engineer is primarily an individ- 
ual citizen and is as susceptible to a 
difference of opinion with his fellow- 
engineer as are the members of any 
other profession. 

There are, however, certain funda- 
mental principles and policies on 
which practically all Engineers are 
agreed. One is the dependence of 
progress on individual incentive and 
initiative; another is the desirability 
for expansion of credit in times of de- 
pression; and still another is a pro- 
gram of ‘public works construction to 
restore employment and prosperity. 


(Continued in Next Issue) 
* * % 


ENGINEER VS. SCIENTIST 


(Continued from Previous Issue) 


Let us consider other natural phe- 
nomena, which have existed since the 
beginning of things. 

What, for example, is heat? 

Scientists inform us that it is an 
increase in the speed of molecular 
motion. We have also been informed 
that combustion, which, in its ordinary 
sense is oxidation, causes the forma- 
tion of an oxide. Thus, if we burn 
pure carbon, the waste product is car- 
bon dioxide. Now, from the scientist’s 
atomic theory, molecules of carbon 
dioxide are composed of atoms of car- 
bon and oxygen, combined in the ratio 
of 1 to 2. 

In other words, by heating carbon 
in the pressure of oxygen, we break 
down the so-called molecule of carbon, 
so that a molecule of carbon dioxide is 
formed. Then, is heat an increase in 
molecular motion? 

From the scientists own theories, 
we discover that such an explanation 
is irrational and, in fact, incompre- 
hensible. 

Again I ask—what is heat? 

What gives us an element in solid 
liquid and gaseous states? We know, 
that by increasing the pressure on a 
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gas we can obtain a liquid and then a 
solid. The same results can be ob- 
tained by changes in temperature. 
However, compression increases the 
temperature. So, what is heat and its 
complimentary phenomenon — cold? 
Why is it that electricity, flowing in 
a wire, will give us heat, and in two 
wires joined together, cold at the 
junction point? Can our scientists ex- 
plain this? 

The scientific world has propounded 
certain explanations which lead no- 
where and stop there, Engineers have 
utilized this formula of heat and cold 
to create power to develop large en- 
gines ,from which we can obtain enor- 
mous energy, utilizing both heat and 
cold, and developed heating and re- 
frigeration, upon which our modern 
civilization is so dependent. They 
have not stepped out and considered 
the conflicting scientific theories. 
Their developments are such as to 
lead one to believe that someone of 
them, at least, understands something 
of this phenomenon. 

We can also ask what causes our 
climate and our seasons. Why is it 
warmer at the equator than at the 
poles? The usual explanation that 
scientists give, is that most heat is ob- 
tained from sunlight at the equator, 
because the sun’s rays fall there per- 
pendicularly. Now, it is only logical 
to suppose that a ray of sunlight has 
the same force contained therein 
whether it falls at an angle on the 
earth’s surface or perpendicularly. So, 
if the poles receive the same amount 
of sunlight over the year as at the 
equator (which they do) why the dif- 
ference in temperature? This is par- 
ticularly true, since it can be proven 
that the same amount of energy falls 
on the earth at that point. The so- 
called sunlight strikes the earth at 
both places. It is true, of course, that 
the sun rays at the equator are more 
perpendicular, but what has this to do 
with temperature or climate? We 
have large plateaus, at high elevations, 
in the tropical regions, that have an 
Arctic climate. These plateaus re- 
ceive perpendicular sun rays, The ma- 
terial with which the plateau is con- 
structed is the same as the earth’s 
crust. We are informed by scientists, 
to account for this, that the sunlight 
must reach the earth in order to be 
converted into heat. The plateau, as 
pointed out, is part of the earth’s 
crust and should have the same ability 
to create heat from sunlight. The fal- 
lacy of these explanations is apparent. 

The same scientific explanation is 
given to account for seasons. A little 
thought will prove its inadequacy 
also. So, the scientists, with all their 
knowledge—all their research and all 
their mathematical formulae, know 
nothing of these simple phenomena. 

And we may add that the phenom- 
enon of rain, snow and precipitation 
in general—in fact all phenomena in 
atmospheric conditions remain unex- 
plained by them. 

Scientific theories relating to mag- 
netism are interesting and instructive. 
We are informed that any ferric body 
is a potential magnet; that the mole- 
cules of iron are arrayed haphazardly, 
and that when these molecules are all 
in alignment, their magnetic effect is 
added together, so that a magnet is 
formed. It will be seen that this 
theory, which has been accepted uni- 


versally, starts out at the easiest point 
by assuming to begin with, that the 
molecules of iron are magnetized. 
What proof is there for the assump- 
tion? Why should the molecules of 
iron be magnetized and not those of 
any other element? What is magnet- 
ism to begin with? It is a force that 
we obtain naturally from the earth, 
and from the effects of electric cur- 
rent, but today, there has been no 
scientist so venturesome, as to say 
what it is. This seems strange, when 
they have given us so-called explana- 
tions of many other more complex 
phenomena. 

We find strange effects in magnet- 
ism. Each magnet ordinarily has two 
poles. Like magnetic poles do not at- 
tract, but they repel. Each magnet 
has the property of attracting ferric 
bodies—but why? There are certain 
alloys which are repelled by a magnet 
and not attracted by it. Why—again? 

Just what do scientists know of 
magnetism? Engineers have employed 
magnetism to create some of the most 
marvelous devices of our present day 
civilization. All of the electricity that 
we depend on for our power, light and 
household necessities, uses this phe- 
nomenon. Our radio, telephone, tele- 
graph, electric motors and many other 
devices are entirely dependent on it. 
Just recently, in England, new exper- 
iments from an engineering develop- 
ment standpoint, are being conducted 
and will probably result in very in- 
teresting discoveries, as to further ef- 
fects of magnetism. 

All the foregoing advances have 
been made without our having had 
one word from the scientists, as to 
the nature of magnetism. Is not this 
rather astounding? 

Recently, one of our best-known 
scientists and mathematicians, an- 
nounced that gravitation is similar to 
magnetism. 

Gravitation, a universal phenom- 
enon, by which we live, a force that 
holds the universe together—do we 
know anything of it? 

It is true, we know its effects, but 
of its nature they are entirely at sea. 
Why is there more gravitation pull 
upon one object than on another object 

-each having the same volume? Scien- 
tists do not attempt to answer this. 

Gravitation, an enigma to scientists 
for centuries, is now being explained, 
that it is the same as another enigma 
—magnetism. Strange logic! How this 
is worked out is not exactly obvious, 
since magnetism acts mostly on ferric 
bodies, and gravitation universally. 
Science has taught us nothing of this 
all prevailing force, or how it operates 
thru the vastness of space. 

Let us now turn to consider Light, 
and the scientists’ explanation of it. 
Newton advanced the theory that light 
was made up of small particles or cor- 
puscles, emitted from the sun. This 
theory was accepted until the classic 
experiment of interference between 
two beams of light, intercepting one 
another, to give dark spots. To ex- 
plain this, scientists promulgated the 
wave theory, and then the ether 
theory, and made a great deal of fun 
out of the simplicity of Newton’s cor- 
puscular theory. This wave theory of 
light was accepted by scientists and 
ordinary laymen as the truth until re- 
cently. Now, however, we have found 
that light has a certain pressure; that 





it may be bent by magnetism and 
gravitation does bend it. Now, can 
this happen to a pure wave motion in 
the commonly’ designated ether? 
Therefore, it begins to appear as 
though light is material, and scientists 
are beginning to look upon the cor- 
puscular theory in some askance. 


Furthermore, effects in radio activ- 
ity, by which some of the so-called 
rays have been examined and found to 
be helium, after having been likened 
to light, are making the scientist 
pause and wonder. 

From the above, it will be seen that 
though millions of dollars have been 
spent and the intelligence of our fore- 
most scientists directed on the sub- 
ject, light, to them, is still a puzzle. 
The layman has as much right to be- 
lieve he knows its nature as the scien- 
tist. In fact, more so, because he has 
common sense to guide him. 

From a comparison between the 
marvelous strides of the engineering 
profession, as briefly touched upon 
herein, and the efforts of scientists 
striving for knowledge, there is a con- 
clusion to be drawn and a question to 
be asked. 

The conclusion is—that engineers 
have been responsible for substantially 
every major advance in civilization 
that we are familiar with. That the 
scientists are inclined to wander 
hither and yon in the intricacies and 
mazes of their own minds, bickering 
back and forth, arguing with each 
other, building theories for the con- 
sumption of the public and changing 
these theories (to the extent that con- 
venience and facility of mind will per- 
mit) as necessity, in the form of en- 
gineering discovery, compels them to. 
They work in a different plane, oft 
times enraptured with their own great- 
ness, indulging in mathematical hys- 
teria by which they can prove black is 
white and white is black; and carry- 
ing on their discussions in such a 
manner that the public, which pays 
them homage, will continue to do so 
and yet remain ever ignorant and be- 
fuddled as to what is being actually 
accomplished. The question remains 
to be asked—Have they justified the 
years of labor and the imaginings 
they have indulged—and the homage 
they have demanded and received? 

We, of course, admit that the world 
needs recreation, and perhaps they 
supply it, but there appears little jus- 
tification for homage. Engineers have 
been the DOERS—the ones we must 
look to for advancement and reduc- 
tion in the trials of life, and it is to 
them that homage is due. 

From the foregoing, it may be noted 
that the knowledge and theories of 
scientists have very narrow boundar- 
ies and oft times unstable foundations. 
We are familiar with the investiga- 
tions of a fundamental character that 
are taking place at the present time, 
none of which have led to definite 
conclusions. Neither have they given 
us a basis or fundamentals upon 
which new developments can be an- 
ticipated. The very instability of this 
so-called scientific knowledge has led 
engineers into exhaustive investiga- 
tions and intensive study of natural 
phenomena, with the result that it is 
they in truth who have made practical- 
ly all of the new and astonishing 
present day discoveries and develop- 
ments—the goal of scientists for ages. 
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Unethical Banking 


Practices 
(Continued from Page 6) 
most unwarranted truculence? He can 
hardly be blamed for his awakening 
to this deplorable reality, when his 
mathematical sense dictates that 
there can not be loss on one side 
without an equivalent profit on the 
other. He can not be blamed for his 
conviction that the present situation 
was deliberately occasioned, when he 
considers these profits and losses, 
these subterfuges, these defraudings 
of the Government of the United 
States, these heartless and wholesale 
evictions from homes and from oppor- 
tunity for honest labor, just for the 
gain-grasping purpose of covering in- 
dividual losses or increasing individ- 
ual gains. He can not be blamed for 
wondering why, on the plea of pa- 
triotism, the poor man is asked— 
forced—to agree to have his salary or 
his wages cut, or why he finds him- 
self obliged to forego all thought of 
honest labor and see his wife and 
children reduced to beggary when, 
with ironical lack of logic, the bank- 
er exacts a higher rate of interest 
from the depleted treasury of a city 
that is depicted as poor and prostrate. 

From the Engineers’ standpoint, it 
is a pity that municipal officers have 
lent themselves to this miserable 
racketeering of Plutocracy by resort- 
ing to class discrimination in sacri- 
ficing (through dismissal) on the al- 
tar of an ill-conceived economy none 
but members of the Engineering pro- 
fession. With all due respect to those 
vested with authority, it must never- 
theless be a cause of shame to intelli- 
gent American citizens to contemplate 
the servility of officials in taking and 
obeying the orders of men who have 
been responsible for acts which every 
honest man eschews as he would the 
very pest. There is only one way to 
redeem the mistakes of the past, and 
that is to call back to the ranks from 
which they have been so unceremon- 
iously dragged, the honest, respectable 
and hard working Engineers for whom 
there remains, in-fact, a great deal of 
work which needs to be done. 

There is only one thought that 
keeps the tongue guarded today: it is 
the knowledge that the dishonest man 
of wealth is so astutely conversant 
with pertinent details of the Law that 
the honest victim dreads to be falsely 
branded as a culprit in the place of 
the demon that is decked in sancti- 
monious accoutrements. It is sin- 
cerely to be hoped that President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt will prosecute 
with Cato-like inflexibility all shirkers 
of the duties and obligations of Amer- 
ican citizenship, who deserve to share 
the prison cell with men of Al Ca- 
pone’s type. 

There is one thing to which the 
world should awaken, and that is, 
that bad as politics is considered to 
be, there are different kinds of poli- 
tics; and the politics which is exer- 
cised in “big business” is more bane- 
ful and pernicious than that which is 
exercised in its better known field of 
action. The ordinary politician may 
make away with a few hundred thou- 
sand dollars,—perhaps a million,— 
but the astute financier considers forty 
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or fifty millions beneath his dignity 
and his disdain. It is the magnitude 
of his transactions which constitutes 
his safety and guarantees his im- 
munity. 

In the City of New York why should 
men who have made millions out of 
the elevated lines refuse to be satis- 
fied with their outmoded gains? Why 
this continued and persistent inter- 
ference with subways and with legiti- 
mate travel? Why this exorbitant ex- 
action of royalties on necessities such 
as turnstiles in subways? Will the 
people awake? Will our legislatures 
give us relief? Is there no stentorian 
voice that will make the country ring 
with its ‘“Delenda est Carthago’’? 

The ordinary man, who is generally 
charitably inclined and who is dis- 
posed to look up with trust and re- 
spect to those who direct public ser- 
vice undertakings must be seized with 
a discommoding vertigo when he at- 
tempts to digest the news that has 
filtered out since the 19th of Febru- 
ary of this year 1933—when he finds 
himself stunned by the results of re- 
cent Senate investigations—and when 
each succeeding day brings forth 
newer revelations which seem to di- 
vulge a turpitude that augments in a 
rapid geometric progression. He may 
be pardoned if he reaches the con- 
clusion that the public’s trust has 
been abused, that funds have been 
juggled for individual or corporate 
profit, and that the struggling major- 
ity is now called upon to supply the 
deficit. It is the poor and honest 
worker who must sacrifice himself 
and his family to save his country 
thus despoiled. It is he who must 
refund the wealth that was stolen in 
a trice, and which has been hoarded 
by heartless egotists. 

There are two evils in the world 
today, which macerate humanity with- 
in their hateful and insatiate maws. 
They are two extremes which, alert 
and eager like Charybdis and Scylla, 
are agitated by but one ambition,— 
to entrap the hapless victim that tries 
to navigate to safety between them. 
On the one hand there is Communism 
with its curtailment of individual lib- 
erty, and on the other, there is Plu- 
tocracy, equally truculent in disregard- 
ing the rights of humanity, but slight- 
ly less objectionable than its dia- 
metrically opposed extreme inasmuch 
as it leaves the individual conscience 
free and unrestrained. 

In this day of peril, let us choose 
our leaders well and with discretion; 
then, with confidence, let us follow 
those who are in a position, and best 
fitted, to point out the way to safety 
and salvation. 

* * * 


Taxation and Budget 
(Continued from Page 10) 

the basis of taxes having increased at 
a greater ratio than has population is 
ridiculous. It would be just as ra- 
tional to argue that because a horse 
could be bought for $100, or a bicycle 
could be bought for $50 twenty years 
ago an automobile should not cost 
more than $100 or $50 now. 

Will the using of public moneys for 
direct relief (ag the dole) reduce taxes 
or cure the depression? It will not. 
It will increase taxes and the taxpayer 
will get nothing in return. Neverthe- 


- taxes may be. 


less the distressed unemployed must 
be taken care of. Will th spending of 
public funds for useful public works 
reduce taxes? No, it will not, but it 
will put men back to work and start 
them earning again, enabling them to 
buy the necessities of life. And it 
will give to the taxpayer a concrete 
benefit for the money spent, and at 
the same time permit the working man 
to contribute toward the taxes. 

Will the stoppage of highway and 
other public works construction, in or- 
der to divert the money to direct re- 
lief, reduce taxes or cure the depres- 
sion? It will not. It will simnly 
throw more men out of work and into 
the bread line to be cared for by that 
same tax money from the expenditure 
of which the taxpayer will derive no 
relief or benefit. 

The present frenzy to cut the pay 
of or discharge teachers, policemen, 
and other useful public servants is not 
a solution. It merely demoralizes the 
public service and the amount of sav- 
ing thus affected is a very small part 
of the cost of government. 

The rational solution of the coun- 
try’s problem lies in putting people 
back to work so that they can pay 
taxes and increase consumption, and 
governmental bodies, federal, state, 
county and town must start the ball 
rolling with tax credit. As consump- 
tion increases private enterprises can 
resume production and call their men 
back. People will then be able to pay 
taxes. Persons with no income can- 
not pay taxes, however reduced those 
If they are earning a 
living they can and will pay taxes 
and the vicious circle can be broken. 

It has been said that we cannot 
spend ourselves into prosperity. That 
is a half truth only, more untrue than 
true. It would be more true to say 
we cannot squader ourselves into pros- 
perity, and we are now squandering 
most of our resources of energy and 
capital through stagnation. We must 
hin it, or we shall all be in the bread 

ne. 

We did posses good health but we 
squandered it through riotous living. 
Now we are sick and must take our 
medicine whether or not we like its 
taste, and when we recover we shall 
have to pay the doctor. 

We are up against unemployment 
and the remedy is WORK AND 
WAGES. The remedy is not reduction 
of taxes only. It is getting back to 
work, and the first step is the active 
prosecution of meritious public pro- 
jects. 

Private industry cannot lead the 
way. It must, perforce, follow. There- 
fore, let us push public works to get 
men out of the bread line and into the 


sweat line. 
* * 


Technology and Social 
Changes 


(Continued from Page 11) 
aspiration of humanity is for a better 
existence. 

The meeting which was presided 
over by Prof. Wm. J. Krefeld, Presi- 
dent of the Chapter, was supported by 
chapters in the Metropolitan District. 
This was an especially noteworthy 
Chapter activity and indicates very 
clearly the field which is the hope for, 
and justification of, the State Society. 
Except in counties outside of the 
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Metropolitan Area, and inaccessible to 
cities where scientific or technical so- 
cieties exist, chapter should avoid 
speakers and programs which feature 
scientific or technical matters. So far 
as practicable every meeting should be 
such as would interest any active citi- 
zen of the community. Chapters that 
have adhered strictly to this policy 
have thrived far better than those 
which have, against the best interests 
and policy of the Society, conducted 
meetings of a character similar to 
those of organizations created for the 
dissemination of scientific and tech- 
nical knowledge. 

To President Wm. J. Krefeld, T. 
Hayden Hamilton, Chairman of the 
Activities Committee of the Chapter, 
F. J. Rossel, Secretary, Past Presi- 
dents Wm. H. Yates and Dr. Ralph H 
McKee and any others who may have 
contributed to this outstanding Chap- 
ter Activity the American Engineer 
extends its compliments and trusts 


that its example will stimulate others 
% 5 * 


General News 
(Continued from Page 12) 
9, 1850, near Oswestry, Shropshire, 
England, and received his formal ed- 
ucation in that country. 

Mr. Weston is a Charter Member of 
the American Institute of Electrical 
Engineers and a member of the first 
Board of Directors. Having joined 
first as an Associate, he was trans- 
ferred in the same year (1884) to the 
grade of Member. He held offices in 
the Institute as Manager 1884-87, Pres- 
ident 1888-89, and Vice-President 
1889-91. 

His memberships in other scientific 
and engineering societies include: 
American Society of Mechanical En- 
gineers, American Electrochemical 
Society, American Physical Society, 
American Chemical Society, Franklin 
Institute, and American Association 
for the Advancement of Science 
(Fellow). 

“In recognition of his distinguished 
services to mankind rendered in the 
field of pure and applied science,” he 
was elected an Honorary Member of 
the Franklin Institute in 1924. 

He has received the following hon- 
orary degrees: Doctor of Laws, Mc- 
Gill University, 1903; Doctor of Sci- 
ence, Stevens Institute of Technology, 
1904, and Princeton University, 1910. 

Other high honors received by Dr. 
Weston include the Perkin Medal of 
The Chemist Club, 1915; the Cresson 
Medal of the Franklin Institute, 1910, 
and the Franklin Medal, the highest 
award of that Institute, 1924. 

H. H. HENLINE, Nat’l Sec. 


* * * 


New York News 
(Continued from Page 14) 
REVISION OF PROPOSED 
CONSTITUTION 


recommendation and to the extent 
herein provided. 

Article XI—Section 1 Delete alter- 
nate included between parentheses. 

Section 3—Change word “majority” 
to “plurality.” 

Article XII—Section 1—Change last 
five words of first sentence “of the 
next regular meeting” to read “set for 
the closing of ballots.” 

Section 3—Strike out “at the meet- 
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ing next following that at which the 
ballot is case’ and substitute the 
word “immediately.” 
BY-LAWS CHANGES 

Article II—Section 3—Change first 
sentence to read “The Spring meeting 
shall be known as the Annual Con- 
vention.” 

Change number of Section 5 to Sec- 
tion 6 and add New Section 5 reading: 

Section 5—RESOLUTIONS. Resolu- 
tions, except those of condolence and 
those of a strictly non-controversial 
nature, shall not be in order at any 
meeting of the Society unless a copy 
shall have been mailed to each county 
chapter and to State Headquarters one 
month prior to the meeting, except 
that matters having their inception 
less than one month prior to the meet- 
ing may be considered and acted up- 
on with unanimous consent. 

Article III—Section 2—Strike out 
“(also see alternate).” 

Section 2 (alternate)—strike out en- 
tirely. 





%* * & 


LOUIS H. GIRAUD DIES 
(Memoir by Martin M. Corry) 


The American Engineer regrets to 
chronicle the death of Mr. Louis Her- 
bert Giraud, a distinguished Engineer 
and the father of Mr. Chas. F. Giraud 
one of the Founders and a former Vice 
President of the New York State So- 
ciety. It was in the offices of Mr. 
Chas. F. Giraud and Mr. Jas. A. 
Welsch that the Society was launched. 

Mr. Giraud was born in Neunkir- 
chan, Germany, November 3, 1850, and 
there received his early training. His 
life was largely the result of two cir- 
cumstances—his native environment 
and his desire to obtain an education 
that would qualify him for the same 
position of trust and responsibility at- 
tained by his father, who was at that 
time Chief Engineer of the great 
Stumpp Iron Works. In 1874 he was 
graduated with honor as a mechanical 
engineer, from the Polytechnic Schoo) 
of Berlin. Thereafter, until 1880, he 
was engaged on engineering work in 
Germany, and with P. R. Jackson & 
Co. of Manchester, England. 


The inherent urge for greater ac- 
complishment through his own per- 
sonal endeavor, even to sacrificing the 
success of such position as might ac- 
crue through his father’s influence by 
remaining in Germany, forced this 
young engineer to leave his home-land 
for America. He arrived in this coun- 
try early in the year 1880. Durng the 
following five years he was on the en- 
gineering staff of the Alis-Chalmers 
Company, with headquarters in Chi- 
cago. 

While residing in this Mid-Western 
City, destined to become the great rail- 
road center of the continent, and 
brought into contact with engineers 
whose minds of skill and daring were 
solving by slow but sure methods the 
inventions which abridge distance for 
both land and water routes of trans- 
portation, Mr. Giraud foresaw the ne- 
cessity of engineering organization in 
order to secure public recognition for 
the profession. Consequently he was 
able to interest and bring together in- 
to asociation a Chapter of the Society 
now universally known as the Tech- 
nischer Verein. He was the founder 
and served as the first President of the 
organization in Chicago. 





During that period of continuous 
service as Engineer and Executive of 
the De La Vergne Machine Company 
between 1885 and 1917 many volumes 
might be written concerning his 
achievements in the industrial field of 
domestic and commercial refrigera- 
tion. In his efforts to improve the 
quality and manufacturing methods he 
worked from the standpoint of a true 
scientist. His technical and practical 
knowledge of installation was recog- 
nized as code requirements, not only 
in the construction of buildings but in 
the design of ocean liners. Unique 
recognition of his ability was accorded 
in letter for exhibit at the World’s 
Fair held in Chicago in 1898. 

Mr. Giraud was married in 1887 to 
Louise C. Volz of Philadelphia, the 
daughter of a Civil War Veteran. He 
is survived by his wife and by two 
grandchildren, son and daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles F. Giraud. 

Interment took place in Woodlawn, 
February 3, 1933. The funeral ser- 
vices were conducted by the Reverend 
Adolph Meyer. A imost touching in- 
cident in connection with the cere- 
mony was the presence of veteran 
members of the Technischer Verein. 
“It was his hand that had pointed to 
them the straight road of duty” was 
the remark of a gray-harred comrade 
as he turned away from the bier of a 
distinguished Engineer and a grand 
man. 


To the family of the deceased the 
Society and the American Engineer 
express condolences. 

* % % 


THE SOCIETY HEARS FROM 
RUSSIA 


Through Ernest Pragst 
Ernest Pragst (a member since 1927) 
Supt, General Electric Co. in Moscow 
U.S.S.R., thought farthest away from 
the seat of activity snows the proper 
spirit of co-operation in the work of 
the Society by sending his dues from 
far off Russia with commendable 
promptness. Others who are nearer 
could follow this idea with benefit to 
the Treasury. 
Thanks Mr. Pragst. 
* ¢ 8 


SEALS 
Charles B. Heisler 


Director, Professional Licensure Divi- 
sion, New York State Education 
Department. 

There is one privilege and duty of 
the licensed professional engineer and 
land surveyor of which he sometimes 
displays a lack of knowledge which is 
quite excusable, namely, the use of a 
seal. 

Section 1450 of the Education Law 
provides: 

“Every licensed professional 
engineer or land surveyor may 
have a _ seal, approved by the 
board, which shall contain the 
name of the professional engineer 
and the words ‘Licensed Profes- 
sional Engineer’ or the name of 
the land surveyor and the words 
‘Licensed Land Surveyor’ and 
such other words or figures as the 
board may deem necessary. All 
plans, specifications, plats and re- 
ports prepared by or under the 
supervision of such licensed pro- 
fessional engineer or land sur- 
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veyor shall be stamped with said 
seal when filed with public of- 
ficials. No official of this state, or 
of any city, town or village there- 
in, now or hereafter charged with 
the enforcement of laws, ordin- 
ances or regulations relating to 
the construction or alteration of 
buildings or structures, shall ac- 
cept or approve any plans or 
specifications that are not stamped 
with the seal of a licensed archi- 
tect or licensed professional en- 
gineer.” 

The word “board” as used in this 
section means the Board of Examiners 
of Professional Engneers and Land 
Surveyors and pursuant to the statute 
the Board has approved the design 
for a seal. Two firms have agreed to 
furnish seals of the required design. 
They are Quayle and Son of Albany, 
New York and Roover Brothers, Inc. 
of 3611 Fourteenth Avenue, Brooklyn, 
New York. Any licensee desiring a 
seal should communicate directly with 
either of these two firms. The firm to 
which he writes will then secure from 
the State Education Department a 
verification of the fact of his licens- 
ure, the license number, date, etc., and 
will send the seal direct to him with 
the bill therefor. 

It will be noted that the possession 
of a seal is not oblrgatory if the li- 
censee does no work for which he 
must file plans, specifications, plats 
and reports with public officials but 
some licensees believe it to be ad- 
vantageous to place the seal on all 
work that they may do. 


It will also be noted no plans or 


specifications for the construction or ‘ 


alteration of buildings or structures 
will be accepted by the officials with 
whom they should be filed unless they 
bear the seal of a licensed man. 

As a rule the public officials 
throughout the state fully realize their 
responsibility and this provision of 
the law has been enforced. The same 
provision appears in the law relating 
to the licensure and practice of archi- 
tects and licensed members of the lat- 
ter profession are subject to the same 
restrictions. While they are restric- 
tions, they are undoubtedly a protec- 
tion and a benefit as well to the hold- 
er of a license. 

Like everything else that is worth 
while the seal is sometimes subject to 
misuse. The unlicensed man _ has 
been known to seek to give validity to 
work that has been done in his office 
by attempting to persuade a licensee 
to affix his seal thereto either for 
some pecuniary consideration or for 
some other reason. No argument is 
needed to demonstrate that a licensee 
who would yield to such persuasion is 
untrue to his own profession. More 
than that he jeopardizes his own pro- 
fessional career for section 1454 of the 
Education Law provides that the li- 
cense of any professional engineer or 
land surveyor may be revoked. 

“upon proof that the holder of 
such license permitted his seal 
to be affixed to any plans, speci- 
fications or drawings that were 
not prepared by him or under his 
personal supervision by his regu- 
larly employed subordinates.” 

The State Department of Education 
is very willing to answer inquiries on 
the subject if this short statement has 
failed to make the matter clear. 
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RICHMOND COUNTY 


The following announcement has 
been received from Fred H. Zurmuh- 
len, President of Richmond County 
Chapter: 

“Richmond County Chapter will 
hold its Fourth Anniversary Din- 
ner, April 20th, 1933 at ‘Z’ Camp, 
Staten Island. The location of the 
camp will be revealed on payment 
of the $2.00 dinner charge. 

“The feature will be ‘Construc- 
tion Night’ and is dedicated to 
the old timers. The dinner will 
be cooked and served camp style 
by ‘Old Bill,’ the best camp cook 
that ever split a can. The an- 
nouncement states—‘A real con- 
struction camp dinner, every- 
thing but the flies.’ 

“Among the invited guests will 
be J. M. Davis, President, D. L. 
and W. R. R.; J. P. Magill, Presi- 
dent, Maritime Exchange; Hon. 
John A. Lynch, President of the 
Borough of Richmond, and many 
others. 

“Dress suits, monocles and 
canes are strictly barred. Names 
will be parked at the door and 
regular time checks issued. Com- 
missary cards will be issued in 
lieu of tickets. No long winded 
speeches but entertainment by the 
gang. Space and equipment 
limits the reservations to 125. 

“Members and guests who at- 
tended the dinner given last year 
to Mr. O. H. Ammann know what 
‘the way down South Chapter can 
do.’ 

“Reservations made in the or- 
der received and must be accom- 
panied by check or money order 
payable to H. W. Ordeman, 82 
Harbor View Place, Rosebank, S. 
Low Y¥.’ 

William J. Massa, Chairman of the 
Publicity Committee of the Richmond 
County Chapter has forwarded infor- 
mation that a campaign has been 
launched by. the Richmond County 
Transit Conference to stimulate and 
renew sentiment for the building of 
the tunnel “to connect Staten Island 
(Richmond County) with Long Island 
and the island of Manhattan.” The 
Conference and the Richmond County 
Chapter will cooperate in carrying on 
this campaign under the leadership of 
Fred H. Zurmuhlen, President of both 
organizations. Representatives of 
these organizations will publicize the 
objectives of the campaign by ad- 
dresses to the Kiwanis Club, the 
Deems Literary Society, The United 
Civic League, The Saga Democratic 
Organization and other associations. 
The sponsors of the movement are as- 
sured that the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation will advance the necess- 
ary funds to carry on this project and 
are hopeful of inducing the Board of 
Estimate and Apportionment to take 
the necessary steps to secure the de- 
sired financial aid. 

The Chapter is also directing the 
attention of the civic and property 
owners’ associations of the County to 
the necessity of close scrutiny of cer- 
tain railroad grade crossing elimina- 
tion proposals. It has been stated 
that “the railroad is changing the di- 
rection of streets which may prove a 
detriment to the community.” But 
while vigilance on the part of the citi- 
zens of Richmond is urged, the avoid- 


ance of antagonisms is counselled. 
As Mr. Zurmuhlen expressed it: “It’s 
just a case of having confidence in 
the railroad and arbitrating with 
them, so that the construction of the 
grade crossings will prove to be an 
asset to the commuuity.” 

A rare mark of distinction has been 
bestowed upon Robert Werner, a 
Director of the Richmond County 
Chapter. King Gustaf V of Sweden 
conferred upon Mr. Werner, on the 
occasion of the 45th Anniversary Din- 
ner of the American Society of Swe- 
dish Engineers, the honor of Knight- 
hood in the Order of Vasa, First Class, 
in recognition of his efforts in behalf 
of Swedish immigrants in America. 
The insignia of Knighthood were 
presented to Mr. Werner by Consul 
General Olaf H. Lamm. 


STEUBEN, ALLEGANY, 
YATES, TIOGA, CHEMUNG, 
SCHUYLER COUNTIES 


Twenty (20) Licensed Professional 
Engineers of the south-central part of 
the State gathered together on March 
2nd in the office of William O. Drake, 
Superintendent of Public Works, at 
the City of Corning, and organized a 
new Chapter—The Steuben Area Chap- 
ter—which will have under its juris- 
diction, at least for a time, the six 
(6) counties of Steuben, Allegany, 
Yates, Tioga, Chemung and Schuyler. 

The following officers were elected: 
President, William O. Drake, of Corn- 
ing; VicePresident, S. B. Ehrenrich, 
of Hornell; Secretary-Treasurer, W. H. 
Davis, of Hornell. The election of a 
Board of Directors was postponed un- 
til the next meeting, to be held on 
April 5th, at which, it is anticipated, 
all of the constituent counties will be 
well represented. 

A Committee on Constitution and 
By-Laws was appointed under the 
chairmanship of Roger Fitzpatrick of 
Hornell. 

Hon. Alfred Hood, Mayor of the City 
of Corning, delivered an address of 
welcome to the attending Engineers 
extending well wishes for the success 
of the new organization and promis- 
ing full cooperation in all enter- 
prises undertaken in the public inter- 
est. 

Fred H. Zurmuhlen, Chairman of 
the Membership Committee of the 
State Society, attended the meeting 
and directed the work of the organiza- 
tion of the Chapter. 

The State Society extends a cordial 
welcome to the Steuben Area Chapter. 

* * * 


ROCKLAND COUNTY 


Rockland County Chapter, the 25th 
and latest Chapter in the State, was 
organized on March 14th at a meeting 
held in the Supreme Court Chambers 
at Nyack. The meeting was attended 
by the following Professional Engi- 
neers and Land Surveyors; Edward 
Barber, Jr., H. T. Bernhard, A. B. 
Chester, Charles E. Conover, F. G. 
Davidson, H. W. Eldridge, F. W. 
Eschen, Alfred Grunewald. Edward 
Johnson, Frank Land, Charles A. Pole, 
Harvey F. Polhemus, D. A, M. Sallo, 
A. F. Thornton, E. H. Williams, F. J. 
Wright. 

A resolution of organization was 
adopted after which the following of- 
ficers were elected to serve until a 
Constitution and By-Laws are form- 
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ulated and approved: Temporary Chair- 
man, Charles E Conover, 247 Midlan:«l 
Road, Pearl River Temporary Vice- 
Chairman, Harvey F. Polhemus, 257 
Piermont Avenue, Nyack; Temporary 
Secretary, A. B. Chester, Tompkins 
Cove; Temporary Treasurer, F. G. 
Davidson, Valley Cottage. 

F. J. Wright of Pearl River was ap- 

pointed Chairman of a committee 
created to prepare and submit a Con- 
stitution and By-Laws at the next 
meeting which will be held on April 
11th. . 
It was decided that all members en- 
rolled at, or prior to, the April meet- 
ing will be considered to be Charter 
Members. 

Greetings of Nyack were extende:! 
to the visiting Engineers by Secretary 
of the Rockland County Chamber of 
Commerce. 

Fred H, Zurmuhlen, the indefati- 
gable Chairman of the Membership 
Committee of the State Society, assist- 
ed by William J. Massa, and Joseph 
Lutkenhouse—all of Richmond County 
Chapter—played leading roles in the 
organization ceremonies, 

Rockland County Chapter is heart- 
ily welcomed as the latest member of 
the Chapter family. 

% * Pe 


ST. LAWRENCE-FRANKLIN- 
CLINTON COUNTIES 


The Officers and Directors elected to 
serve the St. Lawrence-Franklin-Clin- 
ton Counties Chapter during the year 
1933 are as follows: President, A. E. 
Bartlett; Vice-President, C. B. Scher- 
merhorn; Secretary-Treasurer, C. H. 
Lord; Directors, L. J. Mattis, C. H. 
Lord, F. J. Baron and H. A. Hom- 
burger. 

Copies of the American Engineer, 
and letters from the Chapter directing 
attention to the provisions of the En- 
gineering License Law. have been 
sent to County Clerks, Bar Associa- 
tion, City Councils and to the news 
organs of the three (3) counties re- 
questing cooperation in the enforce- 
ment of the law. 

Representations have been made by 
the Chapter President to the officials 
of Franklin County where an exam- 
inaton was recently advertised for a 
Highway Superintendent in which 
advertisement it was stated that a li- 
cense as a Professional Engineer was 
not required as a qualification. 

Chapter meetngs, which are not 
held during the winter months be- 
cause of the severity of climate con- 
ditions, will be resumed in April. 

Indebtedness to A. E. Bartlett, the 
energetic and efficient President of 
the Chapter, is acknowledged for this 
report. 


zs * #* 


RENSSELAER COUNTY 


The annual meeting of the Rensse- 
laer County Chapter was held in the 
Troy Club, Troy, N. Y., on the even- 
ing of January 31st, following a din- 
ner which began at 6:30 p. m. 

The following officers were elected 
for the year 1933. President, James 
M. Caird, Consulting Chemist, Troy; 
Vice-President, John E. Quinn, City 
Engineer of Rensselaer; Secretary- 
Treasurer, Grant K. Palsgrove, Pro- 


fessor of Hydraulic Engineering, 
Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute, 
Troy. 


Frank J. Keis, the retiring President 
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of the Chapter, introduced the guest 
speaker of the evening, Fred T. Thay- 
er of Buffalo, a representative of the 
Layne-New York Company, who de- 
livered a very interesting lecture, il- 
lustrated by moving pictures, on the 
subject of “Well Drilling.” Mr. Thay- 
er compared the ancient methods used 
in India and China with modern 
methods, describing particularly the 
drilling and installing of gravel barrel 
wells for municipal and _ industrial 
plants. These latter weils_ have, 
through the use of improved methods, 
produced as much as 12,000,000 gal- 
lons of water daily. Some of these 
wells have been sunk to a depth of 
3200 feet, the aim in all cases being 
to tap underground channels. 

This report has been received 
through the courtesy of Grant K. 
Palsgrove, Secretary-Treasurer of the 
Chapter. 


KINGS COUNTY 


The following Interesting report of 
the recent activities of the Kings 
County Chapter has been received 
from Roy C. Cram, Secretary of the 
Chapter: 

“At the February meeting of Kings 
County Chapter, considerable discus- 
Sion arose as to whether the Chapter 
should send _ representatives to a 
meeting sponsored by the City Party 
for the consideration of revisions of 
the Charter of the City of New York. 
The point was made that the Chapter 
would be entering politics if the re- 
quest to send representatives were ac- 
cepted. However, the call particular- 
ly stressed the non-political, non-par- 
tisan aspect of the charter matter and 
after the thought had been expressed 
engneers have a good idea of their 
place in the administration of city aft- 
fairs and could advise against un- 
wise provisions relating to the many 
city functions wherein engineering is 
predominant, the Chapter voted to 
authorize the president to use his dis- 
cretion in the matter. 

“Professor J. C. Riedel, Chairman 
of the Chapter Legislative Committe2, 
reported at length on the policy to be 
pursued at Albany. He stressed tie 
fact that the architects were cooperat- 
ing with the intent to introduce an 
amendment to the Multiple Dwelling 
Law which will place engineers on a 
par with architects with respect to 
the filing of plans. As is known, this 
legislation has since been introduced 
in the legislature. 

The Special Commitee appointed to 
study the proposed State Society Con- 
stitution and By-Laws approved of the 
provisions for making Chapter Presi- 
dents ex-officio members of the State 
Society Executive Board but disap- 


proved of the proposal to vest the 


State Executive Board with sole 
authority to expel members. The 
Committee made reference to the reso- 
lution offered by Kings County at the 
last Annual Meeting of the State So- 
ciety which recommended that con- 
tinued membership be denied to State 
Society members who do not affiliate 
with existing Chapters where such 
affiliation is possible. It does not ap- 
pear clear to the Committee that this 
provision is incorporated in the Con 
stitution as drafted. 

“The work of Edgar A. McKenna, 
Chairman of the State Constitution 
Committee, and his associates, in pre- 





paring the proposed Constitution and 
By-Laws was praised, it being con- 
sidered remarkable that there are but 
a few points where serious difference 
of opinion may arise to cause dis- 
cussion. 

“The Building Code Committee, con- 
sidering the proposed N. Y. City Code, 
stated its belief that little would be 
done with regard to it until the ques- 
tion of City Charter revision was out 
of the way since the code as drafted 
was framed around existing agencies 
of the city government which might 
be done away with in a new charter. 

“The Chapter elected Messrs. Fred- 
erick E. Lane, William E. Paulson, 
Fred Wackenhut, Charles N. Pinco 
and John J. Donegan as the Nominat- 
ing Committee to prepare a list of of- 
ficers and directors to be voted on at 
the Annual Meeting to be held on 
April 20th, 

“At the close of the meeting a light 
repast was served in the club dining 
room. These after-meeting lunches 
have been found to promote sociabil- 
ity, giving as they do, an opportunty 
for the members to become better ac- 
quainted when the stiff formality of 
the open meeting is relaxed. 

“The Brooklyn Chamber of Com- 
merce annually awards bronze tablets 
to the two out-standing buildings con- 
structed in the borough during the 
year. The selections are made by its 
Committee on Awards. Two mem- 
bers of the Chapter were on the Com- 
mittee for this year’s awards: Messrs. 
Charles R. Ward and George A. Dor- 
fman. The Dime Savings Bank of 
Brooklyn and the braneh plant of 
John Morrell and Company were the 
recipients of first and second awards 
respectively. Mr. Ward _ represented 
the City Plan Committee and Mr. 
Dorfman represented the Brooklyn 
Engineers’ Club on the Award Com- 
mittee. 

“At the March meeting the Chapter 
held a brief business meeting and 
then turned affairs over to the Pro- 
gram Committe of which Louis G. Nie- 
man is Chairman. The Committee in- 
troduced Mr. N. J. Hittinger of the 
Bethlehem Steel Company and he pre- 
sented a series of five reels of motion 
pictures, with running comment, de- 
picting the manufacture of steel from 
the ore to the finished produce. Great 
interest was shown by the large audi- 
ence, particularly in the view depict- 
ing the making of the new series of 
heavy girder sections of beams which 
are so rapidly displacing the old 
standard sections. 

“Treasurer Otto Claussner reported 
that 33 percent of the membership 
had paid 1933 dues to date and this is 
considered well worth noting in times 
like these, as indicating a continued 
interest in the work of the society, 
when some sacrifice is often necessary 
in order to make payment.” 

* * * 


BRONX COUNTY 


The annual meeting of the Bronx 
County Chapter was held on March 
2nd at the Concourse Plaza Hotel. The 
following officers and directors were 
elected: President, Joseph F. Lamb; 
Vice-President, Raymond J. Van 
Wagner; Secretary, Raymond J. Sul- 
livan; Treasurer, W. L. A. Arctander; 
Directors for three (3) years, Rudolph 
C. Lang, William Hauck, Abraham 
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Slavin, Edmund Brittan; Director for 
one (1) year, Paul Treutier. 

The retiring president, Professor 
Alexander Haring, delivered an_ in- 
structive and interesting lecture on 
Aviation Law. 

The Chapter decided upon two (2) 
important activities; (1) the advocacy 
of legislative investigations into the 
effects of widespread curtailment of 
essential public works and the conse- 
quent unemployment of Engineers and 
of skilled and unskilled labor normally 
engaged in the use and manufacture 
of materia’s of construction; (2) the 
organization support for the comple- 
tion of the Triborough Bridge which 
is designed to connect the three (3) 
counties of Queens, New York and 
Bronx. 

Engaging immediately in the first 
activity, which was approved by the 
State Society at its last meeting held 
in Albany, a measure was prepared 
which was introduced in the Assembly 
on March 21st by Hon. Christopher C. 
McGrath calling for the appointment 
of a committee of three (3) State 
legis:ators to make the investigation 
desired. In furtherance of this activ- 
ity a Special Meeting was held in the 
Concourse Plaza Hotel on March 24th, 
at which the principal speakers were 
Dr. D. B. Steinman, President of the 
State Society; Arthur V. Sheridan, 
Past President of the State Society; 
and John Avery, Vice-Presdent of the 
Westchester County Chapter. Ap- 
proximately one hundred Engineers 
attended the meeting and evidenced 
their hearty approval of the move- 
ment. Resolutions were adopted 
thanking Assemblyman McGrath for 
his service to the Engineering Pro- 
fession and commending Hon. John 
P, O’Brien, Mayor of the City of New 
York, for his recognition of the Pro- 
fession by his appointment of Rear 
Admiral Frederick R. Harris as a 
member of the Committee of Five un- 
der whose jurisdiction the Emergency 
Unemployment Relief Funds of the 
City will be disbursed. 


The necessary preparations for the 
successful prosecution of the second 
project, have been placed in the hands 
of a committee under the chairman- 
ship of Arthur V. Sheridan, Past Presi- 
dent of the State Society. To crystal- 
lize the existing widespread senti- 
ment in favor of this endeavor invita- 
tions have been extended to the Chap- 
ters in the counties of Westchester, 
Queens and New York and to leading 
civic, business and professional organ- 
izations to organize an assembly meet- 
ing at which immediate resumption of 
work on the project will be urged. 

A preliminary meeting of represen: 
tatives of interested groups was held 
at the Commodore Hotel on March 
20th at which Arthur V. Sheridan and 
William E. Matthews, Executive Mem- 
ber of the Bronx Board of Trade, were 
elected Chairman and Secretary, re- 
spectively, of the joint body. From 
present indications upwards of 200 
prominent and powerful groups will 
join forces in advancing the project. 
The progress of this endeavor will be 
followed with keen interest and re- 
ported in these columns. 

On March 11th, sixty (60) Bronx 
Engneers and their friends gathered 
at a testimonial] dinner in the Schnor- 
er Club of The Bronx.:to pay honor to 
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Josiah A. Briggs one of the most dis- 
tinguished members of the Chapter. 
Acknowledgments of appreciation of 
the eminent services of Mr. Briggs to 
his community and his profession 
were made by the following guest 
speakers: Hon. Louis F. Haffen, form- 
er President of the Borough of The 
Bronx; Hon. Patrick J. Reville, Su- 
perindent of Buildings; Major Genera] 
Elmore F. Austin, Chief Engineer of 
the Borough of The Bronx; Charles H. 
Graham, Chief Engineer of the Fin- 
ance Department of the City of New 
York; Dr. D. B. Steinman, President 
of the State Society. ‘'he Chapter con- 
ferred upon Mr. Briggs the honor of 
membership, for the duration of his 
life, in the State Society and Chapter. 
Professor Alexander Haring, latest 
Past President of the Chapter, acting 
as spokesman for the Chapter, pre- 
sented the guest of honor with a hand- 
somely designed certificate of mem- 
bership. Joseph F. Lamb, President 
of the Chapter, was the toastmaster of 
the occasion. 
oo * * 


NEW YORK COUNTY 


New York County Chapter held a 
most successful public meeting, on 
March 9th, in the Engineering So- 
cieties Building, New York City, at 
which Professor W. J. Krefeld, Presi- 
dent of the Chapter, presided. Pro- 
fessor Walter Rautenstrauch, head of 
the Department of Industrial Engine- 
ering at Columbia University delivered 
the principal address on Technology 
and Social Changes—a masterly dis- 
cussion of modern technological evolu- 
tionary expansion and_ attendant 
sociological reactions. Upwards ot 
1000 persons were present and the 
volume of general discussion which 
followed the address, and. the number 
of those participating in it, gave con- 
vincing testimony of the keen and live- 
ly interest which the discussion 
aroused. 

Previous to the principal address a 
stirring appeal was made by Rear Ad- 
miral Frederick R. Harris, General 
Chairman of the Professional Engi- 
neers’ Committee on Unemployment, 
in behalf of the tremendously large 
proportion of Engineers who are un- 
employed—many for so long a period 
that their entire resources having long 
Since been exhausted they, and their 
dependents, are now reduced to extre- 
mities of privation. 


This theme was further developed 
with fervor and eloquence by Dr. D 
B. Steinman, President of the State 
Society, who advocated concerted, de- 
termined and unremitting effort by all 
patriotic and thoughtful citizens to 
awaken the legislators of our nation 
and commonwealths to the imperative 
necessity of instantly instituting 
broadly comprehensive programs of 
public works which, giving work to 
many, will provide the ladder by 
which a distressed and distraught 
people can climb up and out of the pit 
of depression. 


The meeting was extraordinarily in- 
teresting and presaged the early ad- 
vent of the time when Engineers ad- 
vancing beyond the “pale of settle- 
ment” of technical restrictions of in- 
terest and activity will become lead- 
ers of civic thought and moulders of 
public opinion. 


SCHENECTADY COUNTY 

W. C. Strecker, Secretary-Treasurer 
of the Schenectady County Chapter, 
has reported that local chapters of the 
American Society of Mechanical En- 
gineers and the American Institute of 
Electrical Engineers participated in a 
joint meeting under the sponsorship 
of the Schenectady County Chapter 
which was held at the Edison Club 
Hall in Schenectady on March 16th. 


The guest speaker of the meeting 
was Hon. Thomas C. Desmond, State 
Senator from the Orange-Sullivan 
Counties district, and Director of the 
State Society of Professional Engi- 
neers. The subject of the address was 
“The work of the New York State 
Legislator as seen through the eyes of 
its sole Engineer member.” The Sena- 
tor discussed pending legislation af- 
fecting the Engineering profession and 
addressed an earnest appeal to all 
Professional Engineers to identify 
themselves with and support the State 
Society as the outstanding Engineer- 
ing organization in effective sponsor- 
ship and advancement of progressive 
legislation designed to promote the 
welfare of both the public and the pro- 
fession. He also stressed the necessity 
of the greater devotion of the interest 
and talents of Engineers to the solu- 
tion of problems in the field of human 
relations. 


The Chapter acknowledges its in- 
debtedness to the Senator and warm- 
ly recommends him to other Chapters 
as an exponent of those ideals toward 
which the State Society is progressing. 


The meeting was so notably success- 
ful in cementing cordial relations be- 
tween the Engineers in, the Civi! 
Mechanical and Electrical branches of 
the profession that the hope has been 
expressed that, beginning next Fall, all 
meetings of the Engineers of Schenec- 
tady County will be joint meetings. 

es *€ 


WESTCHESTER COUNTY 


Ray Potter, Acting Secretary, re- 
ports that a regular monthly meeting 
of the Westchester County Chapter 
was held in the County Court House, 
White Plains, on March 15th. 

Charles H. Sells, Chairman of the 
Chapter Building Code Committee, 
submitted a report on the progress 
which hag been made in the prepara- 
tion of the Code. 

A committee was appointed to study 
and report upon the Westchester 
County water supply. 

John Avery, Vice-President of the 
Chapter, reported upon the unemploy- 
ment status of Professional Engineers 
in the County and upon representa- 
tions made to the Westchester Board 
of Supervisors looking toward the im- 
provement of that status. A motion 
was carried authorizing President 
Harold W. Watt to convey to Hon. 
Paul L. Bleakley, a member of the 
Board, the thanks of the Chapter for 
his courteous consideration of Chapter 
unemployment relief proposals. <A 
committee was appointed to confer 
with the Board of Supervisors regard- 
ing possibilities of mitigating the 
evils of unemployment among Engi- 
neers. 

Dr. E. P. Felt, Director of the Bart- 
lett Tree Research Laboratory, de- 
livered a lecture upon the subject of 
“Shade Trees and their Welfare” which 
was of particular interest. to his audi- 
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tors all of whom are residents of a 
county noted for the beauty of its ar- 
boricultural development. 

* ¢ & 


NASSAU COUNTY 


The Nassau Chapter of the N. Y. 
State Society of Professional Engi- 
neers met at the Hempstead City Club 
on the evening of April 6, under the 
guidance of its president, Mr. Harold 
C. Stevens, with a large number of 
members in attendance. Taking note 
of the loss since its last meeting, of 
two of its members, the Chapter 
passed the following resolutions: 

WHEREAS, Cyril E. Marshall, Char- 
ter Member and Director of the Nas- 
sau County Chapter of the New York 
State Society of Professional Engi- 
neers, has been taken from our midst 
by death, now be it 

RESOLVED, that the Chapter at 
this time expresses its appreciation of 
his services rendered to his profes- 
sion, to the many communities which 
he so ably served, and to the Chapter; 
and be it further 

RESOLVED, that the Chapter ex- 
tend to thé family of Cyril E. Marshall 
its sympathy in this, their great loss. 

WHEREAS, the Nassau Chapter of 
the N. Y. State Society of Professional 
Engineers has lost by death on March 
23, 1933, its vice-president and charter 
member, George Scofield Vander Wer- 
ken, therefore be it 

RESOLVED, that the Chapter at 
this time expresses its appreciation of 
his services in the Profession, notably 
in the development of the City of Long 
Beach, and to the Chapter, both dur- 
ing its organization period and in its 
subsequent administration; and be it 
further 

RESOLVED, that the Chapter ex- 
tends its sympathy to the bereaved 
family of the friend whom we held in 
highest esteem. 

After the conclusion of the regular 
business of the meeting, Mr. Stevens 
announced a meeting to be held joint- 
ly with the Suffolk Chapter in the 
Hotel Huntington at Huntington on 
May 12. This meeting, which will be- 
gin with a dinner at 7:00 P. M., will 
be addressed by Dr. D. B. Steinman, a 
prominent bridge engineer, and Presi- 
dent of the N. Y. State Society of Pro- 
fessional Engineers, who will speak on 
a subject of great interest at the pres- 
ent time. 

RAPHAEL J. SYMTH 
Chairman, Committee on 
Chapter Activities. 

* * * 


New Jersey News 
(Continued from Page 15) 
the Sewerage and Water Enabling 
Acts, were. introduced on February 
27th, 1933 by Senator Loizeaux of 
Union County. All of the above bills 
as sponsored by this Association as 
well as the State League will require 
concerted effort and support by al! 
members to insure their passage. 
Among the measures for fiscal re- 
form and economy, a bill was intro- 
duced in the Senate on January 23rd 
by Senator Wolber of Essex County, 
Senate Bill No. 57 and known ag the 
“Bond Act.” This bill would have for- 
bidden bond issue exemptions even for 
meritorious public works. Recogni- 
tion was given to this fact after your 


» 
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Committee’s protest and the bill will 
be amended to permit public works 
construction of a self-supporting char- 
acter. 

U. S. Senate Bill No. 5609 intro- 
duced by Senator Wagner of New 
York liberalizing the granting of 
loans by the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation to municipalities has been 
approved by this Committee. 

Senate Bills No. 95 and No. 96, in- 
troduced by Senator Durand for the 
purpose of entering into a compact 
with the States of New York and Con- 
necticut for the abatement of pollution 
of New York Harbor and coastal wa- 
ters and creating a permanent com- 
mission to carry on that business has 
been approved by this Committee. 

Resolutions were passed at the Con- 
vention covering the recommendations 
as submitted on each of the above bills 
by the Legislative Committee. In ad- 
dition two other important resolutions 
were adopted, one proposed by J. L. 
Bauer of Elizabeth pertaining to ‘‘Dis- 
criminations against the Engineer” 
and a second resolution changing the 
Association’s By-Laws allowing for the 
collection of the Association’s dues of 
$1.00 per year by each Chapter Treas- 
urer. 

Respectfully Submitted, 
G. W. ANDRESS, 
Chairman. 
* cod * 


REPORT OF RADIO COMMITTEE 


Inspired by a resolution presented 
by the Passaic County Chapter, the 
fall meeting of the New Jersey As- 
sociation of Professional Engineers 
and Land Surveyors went on record as 
favoring the use of radio for the pur- 
pose of combatting misleading pro- 
paganda and inspiring an understand- 
ing in the work of the engineer and 
its value to civilization. 


A committee consisting of Gerald 
W. Knight, Chairman, Morris R. Sher- 
rerd, Jacob L. Bauer, O. H. Ammann, 
William A. Stickel, Robert O. Bentley, 
Herbert Heilmann, J. Wallace Higgins, 
John L. Miller, Lewis N. Whitcraft, 
Vincent J. Scanlan, Earnest F. Weeks, 
Hugh A. Kelly and Arthur Noack was 
named by the President and action 
was quickly forthcoming. Jacob L 
Bauer, Chief Engineer of the New 
Jersey State Highway Commission, 
inaugurated the program with the first 
of a series of five talks over WOR, a 
series that met with instant com- 
mendation by the studio, the manage. 
ment of which regretted its inability 
to find time in its schedule to extend 
the program beyond five talks. 


The committee secured the use of 
WAAM, a Newark station, for one 
afternoon broadcast per week, WIN 
(the New York American station) for 
an early evening spot weekly, an as- 
signment that gives the Association 
the full benefit of the New York Am- 
erican columns and its extensive wire 
service, and an excellent weekly even- 
ing assignment from WMCA, one of 
the most powerful independent sta- 
tions in the East. Thus, today three 
talks a week emanate from the As 
sociation. 

With this background the committee 
looked still farther to the possibilities 
of a coast- to coast hook-up. Inter- 
viewing the Columbia Broadcasting 
System heads it was found that the 
system would look favorable upon a 
nation wide hook-up for evening 





broadcasts (56 stations) if material 
could be presented that would be suit- 
able for dramatization purposes, 

Accepting this opportunity the com- 
mitte has assigned to each Chapter 
two subjects, the research work to be 
done by the Chapter and the drama- 
tization by the studio officials. 

The Passaic Chapter has completed 
one assignment which was successfully 
dramatized before the state conven- 
tion. With proper support from the 
Chapters, in’ the way of furnishing 
data from research work, the New Jer- 
sey Association of Professional Engi- 
neers and Land Surveyors will be 
blazing the way, making future engi- 
neering history, over a coast to coast 


hook-up some time next September. 
* * & 


MORRIS COUNTY 

During the past year the Chapter 
hag carried on with a spirit deserving 
of more interest in its activities than 
has been shown at many of the meet- 
ings. There have been all told ten 
monthly meetings held with not such 
a very good average attendance. The 
Board of Directors has endeavored to 
provide interesting subjects for discus- 
sion and feels it has done so. The 
members have listened to talks, some 
of them illustrated, upon water prob- 
lems, sewage disposal, military en- 
gineering, parks and parkways, mos- 
quito control, etc. One very interest- 
ing trip was made to the New Jersey 
Zine Co. plant in Pennsylvania, and at 
one meeting were the guests of the 
Morris County Engineers’ Club. 

The Morris County Chapter also co- 
operated with other Chapters and the 
State Association in helping to “kill” 
certain pending legislation felt to be 
detrimental to the engineering profes- 
sion. Our Chapter was also repre- 
sented at the meetings of the Board of 
Directors of the State Association held 
in conjunction with the executives of 
the other Chapters. 

Many members of this Chapter have 
co-operated with the State Radio Com- 
mittee and have prepared and broad- 
cast messages over the air as as- 
signed to them. Enthusiasm in the 
Radio activities of the State Associa- 
tion is rising and this Chapter will co- 
operate 100%. 

New Chapter officers for the ensuing 
year were elected at the March meet- 
ing and they are as follows: A. G. 
Brohmer, President; N. D. Harrison, 
Vice-President and F. Flagg Vogt, 
Secretary and Treasurer. 

As the life of any organization de- 
pends upon the interest and attend- 
ance shown by its members, the Board 
of Directors earnestly desires your 
fullest co-operation in helping to make 
the year ahead of us more interesting 
in every way, and to show by our ac- 
tions that we do not fear what lies be- 


fore us. 
F. FLAGG VOGT, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 
* * * 


MONMOUTH COUNTY 


The Monmouth County Chapter 
holds regular monthly meetings and 
in addition has held two special meet 
ings. Each meeting is addressed by 
outstanding speakers on Engineering 
subjects. Legislative matters are fol- 
lowed very closely and support given 
to the State Association in these mat- 
ters. Assemble Bill No. 228 has been 
disapproved by this Chapter and the 
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State Representatives from this Coun- 
ty have been so informed. Contractors 
and Municipalities have been warned 
on the laws of the State of New Jer- 
sey regarding the employment of en- 
gineers, 

The present officers of this Chapter 
are C. W. Birdsall, President and L. 
K. McKee, Secretary and Treasurer. 
New officers are to be elected at the 
May meeting. 

Meeting attendance has been very 
good but it is the aim of the Chapter 
to increase the active membership to 
100% and show a better record next 
year. 

L. K. McKEE, 
16 McLaren St., 
: Red Bank, N. J. 


* 


UNION COUNTY 


The Union County Chapter has held 
meetings during the past year in 
Elizabeth on the second Tuesday of 
each month with the exception of the 
summer months of June, July and 
August. The meetings were preceded 
by a dinner, after which the business 
sessions and speaker of the evening 
were heard. While the members in 
attendance hag not been large they 
have been very appreciative and en- 
thusiastic. The subjects covered by 
the Program Committee have been of 
interest to all engineers. Some of the 
subjects covered are as follows: “K 
Von Kull Bridge,” “Low Cost Concrete 
Highway Construction,’ “State De- 
partment of Labor Rehabilitation,” 
“The Story of Anthracite Coal,” “The 
Story of Monel Metal” and ‘“Techno- 
cracy.” 

The active committees, namely, 
Nominating, Legislative and Program, 
have functioned efficiently and thor- 
oughly on all matters brought to their 
attention. Individual members of this 
Chapter have actively co-operated with 
the State Rado Committee with their 
broadcast periods and have prepared 
and given Radio addresses on Engi- 
neering subjects as assigned to them 
by the Radio Committee. 

It is with deep regret that we report 
the passing of one of our past Presi- 
dents, Mr. N. L. Pollard, on March 
3rd, 1933. He was an earnest and 
faithful worker in the interests of the 
Chapter affairs, as well as the welfare 
of engineers in the State at large. 

H, JURNECKA, 


Secretary. 
% * * 


WEST JERSEY CHAPTER 


The West Jersey Chapter has not 
held any regular meetings but has had 
three special meetings called by the 
President during the year and held 
in Phillipsburg. These meetings were 
well attended, though the territory 
covered by this Chapter is consider- 
able and it is hard to get all of the 
members out regularly. However, the 
enthusiasm of the men is apparent 
when they do get together. 

The West Jersey Chapter has been 
represented at all meetings of the 
State Association and has co-operated 
to the fullest extent with the requests 
of the Association on Legislative and 
other matters. The Legislative Com- 
mittee of the Chapter has followed ac- 
tivities closely and has put its force 
behind the bills sponsored by the 
State Association. 

It has been suggested by members 
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of the Chapter that New Jersey stu- 
dents at Lafayette College in Easton 
be interested in the work of the State 
Radio Committee, and that their help 
be solicited in putting this extensive 
program over. The Chapter has taken 
an active interest in this work and 
will enter into the enthusiasm of it to 
try and put it over. 
P. P. RICE, 


Secretary. 
e 229 


PASSAIC COUNTY 


The Passaic County Chapter has an 
active membership of 55 with an addi- 
tional potential license membership of 
100. The activities of the Chapter 
have been so diversified and the pro- 
grams so arranged as to have a gen- 
eral appeal to all engineers. 


Meetings are held monthly on the 
4th Thursday of the month and alter- 
nate between the Elks Club in Passaic 
and the Public Service Electric Build- 
ing in Paterson. An informal dinner 
for those who desire to attend pre- 
cedes each meeting. 

The Program Committee has func- 
tioned perfectly this year and has 
been able to present programs of out- 
standing interest. 

The Legislative Committee has kept 
in touch with State Association activi- 
ties and has given full support to all 
bills, communicating with the State 
Representatives from this County for 
their support. 

The State Radio Committee activi- 
ties received their inception at the 
November meeting of this Chapter. 
For this reason the Passaic County 
Chapter has been behind the Radio 
Work 100% and its members have 
given much of their time and effort 
to make this assignment a success. The 
climax of this work was the practic- 
ing and presentation by the Chapter 
members at the State Convention a 
Radio Dialogue covering “Great En- 
gineering Achievements” and entitled 
“The Steam Locomotive.” 

Mr. G. W. Knigbt has been re-elected 
to the State Board of Trustees from 
this Chapter. The Chapter members 
also commend the election of Dr. R. 
J. Wiseman to the State Board of 
Trustees by the Association at Large. 

This Chapter has been fortunate in 
having a Lawyer-Engineer as an ac- 
tive member. The office of Chapter 
Counsel has been created and Mr. R. 
H. Lowe elected to that office. At the 
recommendation of this Chapter Mr. 
Lowe has also been elected to the of- 
fice of Counsel to the State Association 
and the Legislative Committe has 
since found his services to be invalu- 
able. 

The present officers of the Chapter 
are: C. H. Ingalls, President, F. H. 
Millen, Vice-President, V. J. Scanlon, 
Treasurer and E. F. Weeks, Secretary. 
New officers are to be elected at the 
May meeting. 

The past year for the Passaic Coun- 
ty Chapter has been a most successful 
one. The active membership has in- 
creased and engineers from all its 
branches have become interested in 
Chapter activities. The discussions at 
the meetings have been most informal 
and have been entered into by all 
members present.. Much enthusiasm 
has been created over the Radio activi- 
ties of the State Association and it is 
the belief that the Passaic County 


Chapter will always be found at the 
front in all State Association activi- 
ties. 
E. F. WEEKS, 
mas Secretary. 


MIDDLESEX COUNTY 

The Middlesex County Chapter 
holds bi-monthly meetings at the Elks 
Club in New Brunswick. These meet- 
ings are preceded by a dinner held at 
the Elks Club. After the business ses- 
sion the Chapter is addressed by a 
speaker of interest. Considering econ- 
omic conditions the attendance is very 
good between 25 and 30 per cent of 
the members being present. 

The present officers of the Chapter 
are Prof. N. N. Lendell, President, 
Howard Coombs, Vice-President, A. T 
McMichael, Treasurer and Daniel M. 
Vail, Secretary. New officers to be 
elected at the April meeting. 

It has been suggested that the 
Middlesex Chapter take a very active 
interest in the Radio Committee activi- 
ties of the State Association and in- 
terest Professors and students of Rut- 
gers University in this work. 

D. M. VAIL, 
Secretary, 
City a, Brunswick. 


ESSEX COUNTY 

March 20, 1933. 
The fiscal year of the Essex County 
Chapter of the New Jersey Association 
of Professional Engineers and Land 
Surveyors, Inc. will end with the regu- 
lar monthly meeting on April 13, 1933, 
which will be held at the usual place 
of meeting, Anderson’s Restaurant, 
Main Street and Lincoln Place, East 
Orange. At this time the annual elec- 

tion of officers will be held. 


Throughout this fiscal year seven 
regular meetings have been held with 
an average attendance of forty mem- 
bers. 

One of the standard features of 
these Chapter meetings is a “roll 
call” which requres each member pres- 
ent to rise and give his name, classi- 
fication and place of business. Such 
a roll call has been found very help- 
ful to the Fellowship Committee in 
bringing about closer acquaintance- 
ships. To this committee, headed by 
Pete Glannan, should be atributed the 
greatest accomplishment of the year, 
—the extraordinary increase in the 
atmosphere of good fellowship which 
prevaded the meetings, 

The Chapter officially went on rec- 
ord by resolution as being opposed to 
the 1932 Assembly Bill No. 79 and of 
being in favor of both of the bills 
sponsored by the State Association 
Legislative Committee which would 
enable municipalities to take advan- 
tage of the opportunity of borrowing 
money from the Reconstruction Fin- 
ance Corporation for Self-Liquidating 
Sewage Disposal and Water Supply 
projects. 

At the regular meeting of February 
9, Robert O. Bentley was unanimously 
elected trustee representing the Essex 
County Chapter in the State Associa- 
tion. 

Each business session was followed 
by an address, usually of a non-tech- 
nical nature, which without exception 
was received with unanimous ap- 
proval. The subjects presented were 
as folows: 
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May 5, 1932. Mr. Herman Worsham 
of the Carrier Engineering Co. “Manu- 
factured Weather.” 

Nov. 3, 1932. Mr. Frank Raymond 
of Kresge Department Store. “Present 
Day Economic Conditions. 

Dec. 8, 1932. Mr. Robert Nutt of 
the Association for the Improvement 
of Memory. “How to Improve Your 
Memory.” 

Jan. 12, 1933. Judge Andrew Whin- 
nery of the Surrogate’s Court of Essex 
County. “Wills.” 

Feb. 9, 1933. Mr. Shadbolt, physical 
director of the Orange Y. M. C. A. 
acted as master of ceremonies for the 
first annual field and track meet of 
the Chapter. 

Mar. 9, 1933. Dr. Dal Hitchcock, of 
the Technical Division of Continenta’ 
Technocracy. “Theory of Technoc- 
rac,.” 

Any report of the activities of this 
Chapter would be amiss without rec- 
ognition of the work done by the 
Chapter Radio Committee of which 
Herbert W. Heilman was chairman. 
This was done in conjunction with the 
Chairman of the State Association 
Radio Committee, Gerald W. Knight. 
Mr. Heilmann has not only appeared 
before the microphone himself, but 
with his continual enthusiasm has 
brought forcefully to the attention of 
the Chapter and its members the 
splendid work that this committee is 
doing in getting before the public by 
means of the radio the importance of 
the engineer and his accomplishments. 

Those who have missed these broad- 
casts have missed something extremely 
worthwhile. Chapter members should 
obtain a schedule of the broadcasts 
that are now being given and by all 
means be prepared to tune in on the 
new series which will begin next Fall. 
Support this movement by your fan 
mail, or better yet, signify your desire 
to Jerry Knight, Chairman of the 
State Committee, to obtain a place on 
the schedule. 

Remember the Essex County Chap- 
ter slogan,—“Come Out and Help 
Yourself.” 

* * * 


ATPEAL TO CHAPTERS 
Reports Should be Forwarded 
Promptly 

Hudson County, Bergen County and 
South Jersey Chapters did not respond 
in time for inclusion in this issue. The 
co-operation of all Chapters is ex- 
pected and failure to forward promptly 
reports of activities adds to the prob- 
lem of editing and prevents dissemina- 
tion of desired information. 

% * * 


SPECIAL NOTICE 


Ten Great Engineering 
Achievements 
Copies of Dramatized Stories Available 


By forwarding to Gerald W. Knight, 
605 Broad Street, Newark, New Jer- 
sey, 25 cents and a _ self-addressed, 
stamped envelope a copy of the Drama- 
tized Story—“The Steam Locomotive” 
as presented before the State Commit- 
tee at Newark, can be obtained. The 
fascinating recital of the dramatic 
episodes which accompanied the ad- 
vent of the steam locomotive is most 
instructite.and contains valuable food 
for reflection. ‘History but repeats it- 
self. Every engineer is invited to se- 
cure a copy. 





EDITORIAL COMMITTEE 
Association Makes Appoint- 
ments 
The following have been named as 
members of the Editorial Staff: 
Gerald W. Knight, Assoc. Editor. 
Arthur Noack. 
Earnest T. Weeks. 
Vincent Scanlan. 
Trevor J. Powell. 
*K * * 


SCHEDULE OF BROADCASTS 
FOR APRIL, 1933 
Over Stations WMCA, WAAM, 


WINS 
STATION WMCA. 
Mondays at 9:30 P. M. 

April 3, Arthur S. Hobby, Balanced 
Budgets and Taxation. April 10, Rus- 
sell S. Wise, The Traffic Problem. 
April 17, Robert J. Wiseman, Modern 
Power Transmission. April 24, L. N 
Whitcraft, Effect of Gasoline Tax Div- 
ersion on Unemployment. 

STATION WAAM. 
Thursday at 2:30 P. M. 

April 6, Claire E. Tilton, Industry 
Brings Prosperity to the Farmer. April 
13, Trevor J. Powell, Why Should it 
be a Disgrace for Men to Seek Office? 
April 20, Albert S. Blank, The Way to 
Begin Is to Begin. April 27, Robert L. 
Hatfield, The Machine and the Opera- 
tor are One. 

STATIONS WINS. 
Fridays at 5:50 P. M. 

April 7, Howard T, Critchlow, Water 
Resources of the State and the Proper 
Use of Them. April 14, Paul P. Rice, 
Land Surveying. It’s Importance and 
Value to the Public. April 21, Arthur 
S. Hobby, The Economics of Municipal 
Wastes Disposal. April 28, Arthur 
Noack, Economic Retrenchment. 


* * 
ADDRESS OF MORRIS R. 
SHERRERD 


President, New Jersey Associa- 
tion Professional Engineers 
Annual Meeting March 15th, 1933 
I sincerely appreciate the honor 

conferred upon me by being selected 

as your presiding officer. I take it as 

a good omen that our annual meeting 

happens to occur on the date when 

the nation is inaugurating a system- 
atic and progressive forward step in 
the recovery of business. In assum- 
ing the duties of President of your 
Association, however, I do so with 
some hesitancy. I feel that your offi- 
cers will need a more active support 
of the membership of the Association 
than has been true in the past. These 
are strenuous times for practically 
everybody and particularly engineers. 
Almost all of us in this Association 
are dependent in one way or another 
upon a successful public works pro- 
gram for the nation, state, county and 
municipalities and I commend Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s attitude for an en- 
larged public works program. I be- 
lieve that the State and municipalities 
should also adopt his ideas of ‘a new 
deal.” It is certainly true that in 
many public works departments hav- 
ing to do with construction there are 
now many engineers who have very 
little but office work to occupy their 
time, and with the hesitancy on the 
part of bankers to purchase municipal 
bonds, in which I feel they are short- 


sighted, there is little hope that the 
State, counties or municipalities can 
inaugurate necessary public works. 
Such work would be a big step to- 
wards starting the wheels of industry 
and enable the re-employment of la- 
bor, the letting of contracts and the 


purchase of supplies. The next step 
for the reduction of budgets may put 
more of us off the pay roll unless such 
necessary work is done. The banker’s 
attitude that the public works pro- 
gram should be curtailed and that sal- 
aries should be reduced in order that 
ethe taxpayers may be relieved, has 
two sides to it. If business is re- 
stored in some degree by the start of 
public works, corporation activites 
will follow particularly from the con- 
fidence in and the support of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt. If business picks up 
and unemployment diminishes and 
landlords are recovering rents, a 
slight increase in taxes particularly if 
they are devoted to a self-liquidating 
or self-supporting public works pro- 
grams can be paid and less taxes will 
be carried to arrearages. 

All of the _ self-liquidating public 
programs for States, counties and 
municipalities in New Jersey can be 
financed by the Reconstruction Fin- 
ance Corporation if the legislature of 
New Jersey will lend itself to the pas- 
sage of enabling legislation. Several 
measures have been presented to the 
State Legislature by the Legislative 
Committee of this Association. The 
principal bills for this purpose are the 
two enabling acts for water and sewer 
construction, Senate No. 187 and Sen- 
ate No. 188, prepared by our lawyer- 
member Mr. Lowe of Paterson with 
the co-operation of your legislative 
committee, but there are also pend- 
ing before the Legislature bills which 
are diametrically opposite in their 
purpose from those sponsored by this 
Association. One of these is Senate 
No. 34 which, together with S. J. Re- 
solutions 5, 7, 8 and 10, would curtail 
the issuance of bonds for highways, 
institutional expansion and the con- 
servation of water resources and 
would submit to the voters the can- 
cellation of the authorization of some 
of these bond issues. 

Why should the authorization for 
the issuance of these bonds be can- 
celled, if it is finally adjudged by the 
proper State authorities that the State 
should join President Roosevelt in his 
public works program? The fact that 
the bonds are authorized does not of 
necessity mean that they are to be 
issued and it seems to be a backward 
step to again refer the matter to the 
voters who are apt to be carried off 
their feet in not realizing the possible 
advantage of the construction of need- 
ed public works. 

Our slogan should be everyone pull 
together and get back on a basis 
which will allow for industrial expan- 
sion. Senate No. 34 has passed the 
Senate, Senator Wolber having stren- 
uously but unsuccessfully opposed its 
passage. Let us hope that it will be 
held in committee in the Assembly 
and this Association and its members 
should request the Assemblymen to 
oppose the passage of this measure 
and request that it be not reported 
from the Committee of Ways and 
Means of the Assembly to which it 


has been referred. 
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The other bill is Senate No. 57, 
which is opposed in some of its pro- 
visions, to a reconstruction program 
and would nullify, if passed, in its 
present shape the enabling acts re- 
ferred to for water, sewer and other 
self-liquidating projects by changing 
the present status long established in 
New Jersey, that the bonds for self- 
liquidating and self-supporting pro- 
jects should not be counted in the 
debt limit for municipalities in the 
State. 

The matter has been presented by 
your committee to the Senator who in- 
troduced this bill and your committee 
has been given assurance that con- 
sideration of this feature of the bills 
will be given a careful study. The 
dangerous part of this bill is contained 
in Section 205, where the authoriza- 


tion for the issuance of bonds for 
any public works construction is for- 
bidden if, when added to the present 
bonded indebtedness of the municipal- 
ity, the total indebtedness will exceed 
7% of its ratables, and 7% being less 
than the present allowable limit for 
municipalities will, of course, prac- 
tically stop all municipalities from is- 
suing bonds, and also from being able 
to get loans from the Federal Recon- 
struction Finance Corp. I, therefore, 
believe that this Association and its 
members should co-operate with the 
Association’s Legislative Committee 
in its effort to have this feature of 
Senate 57 modified. 

Highway construction should go 
forward; water and sewer construc- 
tion should proceed and particularly 
should the initiative be taken for ad- 


ditional water supplies which will be 
seriously needed as business recovers 
and demands more water. This can 
not be made available in time to avoid 
a serious water shortage unless con- 
struction is started promptly. The 
Catskill supply took 17 years and the 
Wanaque 11 years for construction. 

The Engineers of New Jersey have 
taken a very forward step in the radio 
program started by Mr. Gerald W. 
Knight and is being effectively carried 
out by a committee acting under his 
direction. In this work Mr. Knight 
and those associated with him have 
given untiringly of their services. 

I appreciate your attention to this 
rather long statement, the excuse for 
the same being that the subpects dis- 
cussed are of vital importance to this 
Association. 





HoTEL MONTCLAIR 


Since the annual meeting of the 
New York State Society of Profes- 
sional Engineers takes place in May, 
this seems the opportune time to draw 
the attention of the members of our 
society to the unusual accommoda- 
tions offered by that excellent hos- 
telry, the Hotel Montclair. This hotel, 
located so conveniently at Lexington 
Avenue and Forty-ninth Street, is but 
a stone’s throw from Grand Central 
Station, Society Headquarters, a short 
distance from Penn Station, and ad- 
jacent to the B. & O. Bus Terminal. 
While the headquarters for the annual 
meeting have not been definitely de- 
cided upon, it is certain that the meet- 
ing will be held in the nearby vicinity, 
which makes the Montclair the ideal 
stopping place for delegates and mem- 
bers. 


The moment you cross the thresh- 
old and enter the Hotel Montclair, you 
are impressed with the luxury and 
quiet dignity of this modern hotel. The 
lobby gives the appearance of a 
paneled library, with palm _ trees, 
carved tables, easy chairs and floor 
lamps adding an atmosphere of warmth 
and distinction. 


In no time at all, the guest is regis- 
istered, whisked upstairs and finds 
himself in a room so attractive and 
comfortable as to make the already 
low price seem even more moderate! 
The rates, which are regularly quoted 
in the American Engineer magazine, 
are really amazing . . . single rooms 
and bath from $2.50 a day and $15 a 
week, and double rooms from $3.50 a 
day and $21 a week. 


The lowness of these rates cannot 
be appreciated until a person actually 


sees the rooms. For every one of the 
800 rooms in this hotel has outside 
exposure, and is elegantly appointed 
in a combination of period and modern 
styles. Bath and shower are stand- 
ard conveniences. As an added at- 
traction—and to make the guest feel 
perfectly at home—there is a radio to 
help make the leisure hours pass 
swiftly and pleasantly. 


No wonder enthusiastic guests have 
declared time and again that, “There 
is nothing finer in New York hotel ac- 
commodations at the Montclair rates.” 
And no wonder people who are accus- 
tomed to the finer things, but are 
compelled, in these days of economy, 
to closely watch their budgets, return 
again and again to the Montclair. The 
Montclair is convenient to the tower- 
ing skyscrapers of New York’s busi- 
ness section, and close to the theatre 
district and the Great White Way of 
Broadway. Radio City is just a few 
short blocks away. 


In addition to its nearness to all 
centers of interest, a Montclair guest 
has at his service all forms of trans- 
portation, including subways and cross- 
town busses, 


Right off the lobby of the hotel, 
guests find a restaurant that attracts 
smart people from all over the city. 
The room itself is decorated in rich 
Florentine style with delightful paint- 
ings surrounding the walls. Here 
guests enjoy a cuisine unexcelled at 
moderate prices. In 1931, the Hotel 
Montclair Cuisine was the winner of 
the Grand Prix d’Honneur at the New 
York Hotel Exposition . . Table 
d’hote luncheon is 65c, dinner $1, and 
an inviting variety of club breakfasts 


is offered at equally moderate prices. 

Dining at the Montclair becomes a 
most delightful event. At luncheon, 
the guest is entertained by the David 
Marqulies String Trio, acclaimed by 
musical critics as “Three Distin- 
guished Artists.” At dinner, guests 
dance to the scintillating tunes of 
Charley Eckel and his Continental Or- 
chestra, the new favorites of New 
York’s smart set. And recently, a 
Gypsy Orchestra, so reminiscent of 
the famous restaurants of the Old 
World, has made its bow at the Mont- 
clair to the delight of the diners. 

Another recent innovation at the 
Montclair is the Supper Dance. Every 
night after theatre, you will find 
celebrities and guests dancing to the 
tunes of Charley Eckel’s Orchestra 
and enjoying the delicious supper pre- 
pared by the Montclair chefs. At sup- 
per, too, the Gypsy Orchestra provides 
entertainment. 

Perhaps the greatest feature about 
this Montclair Supper Dance is the 
fact that the cost is so delightfully 
moderate 3 a special supper is 
fixed at only $1 minimum. 

The last but not least important 
point to which we wish to draw to 
your attention is THE BAR. This is 
located in the Grill Room, and you 
will be impressed by the excellence of 
its beer, and not even the “Old Lady 
From Dubuque” could fail to be im- 
pressed by its air of hospitality. May- 


be we should not have mentioned this 


‘as it might interfere with the conven- 


tion duties of our hard working dele- 
gates and members, for, once you put 
your foot on the brass rail and sample 
the superb brew, it will be hard to 


tear yourself away. 








AIR REDUCTION SALES COMPANY 


LINCOLN BUILDING, 60 E. 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 
Airco Oxygen — Acetylene — Airco-D-B-Welding and Cutting Apparatus 
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DIRECTORY OF ENGINEERS 


NEW YORK CITY 


Licensed Professional En3ineers 


NEW YORK CITY 





JULIUS HARWOOD 
P. E. & C. E. 


233 Broadway 





Holst, J. L. 

Consulting Engineer 
oonatigettens, Reports, De- 
sign, Specifications, and Su- 
pervision of Construction of 
Buildings, Bridges, Tunnels, 
and Marine Structures. 

New York City, 
420 Lexington Avenue 


ROBINSON & 
STEINMAN 


Consulting Engineers 


H. D. ROBINSON 
D. B. STEINMAN 


Bridges: 


Design, Construction, 
Strengthening, Investigations, 
Reports, Advisory Service 


117 Liberty St., New York City 








STILLMAN & VAN SICLEN 

Inc. 
Chemical and Testing 
Engineers 

‘Tests and Analyses of Pav- 

ing and Building Materials, 

Asphalt, Cement, Concrete, 

Road Oils, etc. Investigations, 

Reports and Inspection Ser- 

vice. - Core Borings.”’ 

227 Front St. New York City 

[. Hochetadter, 
is, PB. 


E. No. 2017 
F. Moller, Ki No. 9672 
Ss. Newmark, iad No. 9769 
K. M. Hersten, ”’ No. 9723 








Dennis C. Quinn, C. E. 
3352 Bronx Boulevard 
Phone: Olinville 2-5733 





D. J. LEWIS, JR. 
Centrifugal Expert 


centees Ghaentent Products, 


stals, etc. 
1176 Wasteurth Building, 
New York, 1 2 





WEISS & DOWNS, Inc. 
Chemical Engineers 
50 EAST 41st STREET 
NEW YORK 
(Chemists’ Building) 


HARRY L. BARNITZ 


Consulting Hngineer 
Industrial Municipal Rural 
Gases, liquid and Gaseous 
Fuels, Sanitation, Water Sup- 
ly and Diversified Engineer- 





ng. 
Investigations, Reports, Speci- 
fications, Designs, Supervision 
of construction, Expert testi- 
mony and Counselor to Legal 
Profession. 
215 Bennett Avenue 
New York City 


A. C. WHITEHEAD, 

P. E. & M. E. 
Mechanical Engineer 
Patents developed. Automatic, 
Special and Industrial Ma- 
chinery. Investigations, Re- 

ports, Fy tA Service. 
119-19 89th Avenue, 
Richmond Hill, ie FETE 


WHITE PLAINS 


THE HALLER TESTING 
LABORATORIES, Inc. 
121 Neg nt Heng Ave. 

White Plains, N. Y. 
Engineers — Chemists 
Inspectors 
R. EB. A. os vg paid 
9242 P. B. Ss. 














New Jersey 


NEWARK 


JERSEY CITY 





HOWARD INSPECTING AND 
TESTING LABORATORIES 
For materials of construc- 
tion of pavements, sewers, 
bridges, concretes; also coal, 
fuel-oil, etc. “oncrete cores 
drilled, 43 years experience. 
Write for rates. 

Expert investigations includ- 
ing pavement patents. 


234 Mt. a Erospest renee 
me... Brook 2-4873 
HOBOKEN 








Capt. Ramon B. Harrison 
Civil (Construction) Bngineer 
and 
Land Surveyor 
514 Fourth Street 
Hoboken, N. J. 
Hoboken—3-9460 








COL. HUGH A. KELLY 
CIVIL ENGINEER AND 
ARCHITECT 
921 Bergen Avenue 


Jersey City, N 
Journal Square 2-2100 





Arnold Weisselberg, M. E. 


Consulting Engineer 
Power Plant and Industrial 
Plant Engineering 
Investigation, Research, Test, 
Design, Supervison 
32 Kensington Avenue 
Jersey City, N. J. 
BErgen 3-7446 





R. ROYAL ROANE 


CONSULTING ENGINEER 
Hydraulic Dredges, Con- 
tractors’ Equipment, an 
Gavel and Dredge Pumps. 
Design, Supervision, Survey, 
Reports and Appraisals. 

11 Gifford Avenue 
Jersey City, N. J. 
Phone, DElaware 3-2443 
License a 2468, Mechanical 

Hydraulic. 
New Jersey State Association. 
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NEW YORK CITY 


STATEN ISLAND 





H. J. DEUTSCHBEIN 
COMPANY, Inc. 
Empire State Building 
New York, N. Y. 
Foundations 





FRED’K H. ZURMUHLEN, C. E. 


Consulting Engineer 
Building Design and 
Construction 
205 E. 42d St., New York City 





CLYDE R. PLACE 
CONSULTING ENGINEER 
Graybar Building 
Grand Central Terminal] 


New York City 








PELHAM 





Gordon E. Ferguson 


Licensed Professional 
Engineer 
INVESTIGATIONS 
VALUATIONS 


410 River Ave., Pelham, N. Y. 
Pelham 0665 


North, Allison & 
Ettlinger 
Civil Engineers and Surveyors 
36 Richmond Terrace, 


Staten Island, N. Y 
Phone: St. George 7-0436 


H. W. ORDEMAN 
Consulting Engineer 


Water Front and Industrial 
Investigations, Legal 
Testimony 
82 Harbor View Place 
Rosebank, S. I., N. Y. 


NEW ROCHELLE 
R. J. VAN WAGNER, 


INCOPORATED 
Engineers and Contractors 


150 Trenor Drive 


New Rochelle 
New Rochelle 4572 














POUGHKEEPSIE 
FRANK S. HOPKINS 


Civil Engineer & Surveyor 
20 Cannon Street, 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
Phone 4350 








BROOKLYN 








EDMUND J. McCORMICK 
INCORPORATED 
Ixngineers—Appraisers— 
Consultants 
Real Estate Evaluations 


161 Pierrepont Street 
Brooklyn, New York 
Tel: TRiangle 5-2967 








Will you? 





PLEASE NOTE: 


Attention-- 
Engineers in Private Practice 


“The American Engineer” 
precedent in Professional Directory. 


In keeping with the spirit and principles 
of The New York State Society and The 
New Jersey Association of Professional 
Engineers we are building a Professional 
Directory for Licensed Professional Engi- 
neers and Licensed Land Surveyors. 


This is the only Directory in which a 
License is compulsory. 


Every member in private practice should 
cooperate in making this Directory both 
comprehensive, representative and useful. 


Members of The New Jersey State Asso- 
ciation are urged to send in their ones 
The charge is nominal. 


is setting a 
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THE CORE JOINT CONCRETE 
PIPE COMPANY 


Plain and Reinforced Concrete Pipe 


For All Specifications 


1400 COMMERCE AVE. BRONX, N. Y. CITY 


Westchester 7-8200 











Brown Instruments 


“to measure is to economize" 





Potentiometers 
CO, Meters Automatic Controls 
Hygrometers Thermometers 
Resistance Termometers 
Pressure and Vacuum Gauges 


Flow Meters 


Indicating, Recording, Controlling, Signalling 
Write for Catalogues. 
THE BROWN INSTRUMENT COMPANY 


4451 WAYNE AVENUE, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Offices in 22 Principal Cities. 


& eThe Hotel Montclair 


NEAR TO THE is located in the new 


smart center of New 


HEADQUARTERS York — near to the 


headquarters of the 


OF THE SOCIETY! sectety oF Protession 


al Engineers—conven- 
lent to the bus and 
railroad terminals, the 
theatrical districts and 
the business sections. 

Each of the 800 
rooms in this dis- 
tinguished hotel offers 
outside exposure, 
bath, shower and ra- 
dio, yet the rates are 














surprisingly moderate. 


SINGLE ROOMS from $2.50 per day 
DOUBLE ROOMS from $3.50 per day 


Unexcelled luncheon 65c Dinner de luxe, with dancing $1 


SHQOUEH REONEC@EAER 


Lexington Ave., 49th to 50th Sts., N. Y. C. 














The Polytechnic Institute 
— OF BROOKLYN —- 


Graduate Courses Lead- 
ing to Masters Degrees 
are also offered. 


Day and Evening Courses 
Leading to Degrees in 


Mechanical Engineering 
Electrical Engineering 
Chemical Engineering 
Civil Engineering 
Chemistry 


For Information and 
Catalogs, Address: 


ERNEST J. STREUBEL 
Dean, 


99 LIVINGSTON ST., 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 














e SPECIFY 
G-E WIRING MATERIALS 


In offering a_ reliable single source for 
wiring materials to meet every type of 
constructional requirement, General Electric 
invites Professional Engineers to take advan- 
tage of the services of its engineering department. 


G-E FIBERDUCT 
FOR ALL UNDERFLOOR WIRING SYSTEMS 
Engineers have found it equally suitable for 
any type of building where there is a constant 


demand for the addition or changing of 
outlets at any point along the duct. 


G-E Code Wire 
And Cable 


G-E Wiring Devices 


G-E Glyptal 
Coated Conduit 


G-E Fiberduct a 


Technical information on all G-E Wiring Material can 
be obtained by writing Section G554 Merchandise 
Department, General Electric Co., Bridgeport, Conn. 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 


WIRING MATERIALS 


MERCHANDISE DEPT., GENERAL ELECTRIC CO., BRIDGEPORT, CONN, 
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To the Professional Engineer of New 


York and New Jersey 


An important year lies ahead. JOIN IN THE 
WORK by communicating with the Secretary 
of the Chapter nearest your home. Become a 
member and aid in the great work that is 


to be done! 





NEW YORK ’ NEW JERSEY 
ALBANY KINGS RENSSELAER If you reside or prac- UNION COUNTY 
COUNTY CHAPTER COUNTY CHAPTER COUNTY CHAPTER |tice in the following CHAPTER 


Edward E. Sheldon 


1 Columbia Place 
Albany, N. Y. 





BRONX 


COUNTY CHAPTER 


Joseph F. Lamb 


1221 Shakespeare Ave. 


Bronx, N. Y. 





COLUMBIA 


COUNTY CHAPTER 


J. McC. Wardle 
503 Warren St. 
Hudson, N. Y. 





DUTCHESS 


COUNTY CHAPTER 


O. A. D’Luhosch 
2 Cannon St. 


Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 





ERIE 


COUNTY CHAPTER 
Charles R. Waters 
546 Delaware Avenue 


Buffalo, N. Y. 





ESSEX 


COUNTY CHAPTER 


A. J. Keating 


Elizabethtown, N. Y. 





GENESEE 


COUNTY CHAPTER 


John C. Cowie 
Caledonia, N. Y. 





JEFFERSON-LEWIS 
COUNTY CHAPTER 


Edwin S. Cullings 


530 Light & Power Bldg. 


Watertown, N. Y. 


Charles W. Burke 


385 Flatbush Ave. Ext. 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 





MONROE 
COUNTY CHAPTER 
Charles W. Marvin 
52 City Hall 
Rochester, N. Y. 


NASSAU 
COUNTY CHAPTER 
Harold C. Stevens 
266 Fulton Ave. 
Hempstead, N. Y. 


NEW YORK 
COUNTY CHAPTER 
Homer G. Balcom 
10 East 47th Street 
New York, N. Y. 








ONEIDA 
COUNTY CHAPTER 
Harold G. Rice 


Capitol Theatre Bldg. 


Rome, N. Y. 


ONONDAGA 
COUNTY CHAPTER 
Frank B. Floyd 
110 Eloise Terrace 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


ORANGE 
COUNTY CHAPTER 
George Hutchinson 
368 Grand Street 
Newburgh, N. Y. 
QUEENS 
COUNTY CHAPTER 
J. Franklin Perrine 
31-35 Buell Place 
£. Elmhurst, L. |. 








James M. Caird 
52 Pawling Ave. 
Troy, N. Y. 


RICHMOND 
COUNTY CHAPTER 
F. H. Zurmuhlen 
205 E. 42nd Street 
New York, N. Y. 


ST. LAWRENCE, 
CLINTON, FRANKLIN 
COUNTY CHAPTERS 

Alfred E. Bartlett 

810 Green Street 

Ogdensburg, N. Y. 


SCHENECTADY 
COUNTY CHAPTER 


Warren C. Taylor 
39 Union Ave. 
Schenectady, N. Y. 
STEUBEN 
COUNTY CHAPTER 
William O. Drake 
City Hall 
Corning, N. Y. 














SUFFOLK 
COUNTY CHAPTER 
Fred J. Biele 
184 Nassau Ave. 
Huntington, N. Y. 


ULSTER COUNTY 
CHAPTER 
George W. Codwise 
277 Fair Street 
Kingston, N. Y. 


WESTCHESTER 
COUNTY CHAPTER 
Harold W. Watt 
428 S. Sixth Ave. 
Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 








counties join the Chap- 
ter. Communicate with 
the Secretary. 


BERGEN COUNTY 
CHAPTER 


Walter Shirra 
12 Beverly Road 
Oradell, N. J. 


HUDSON COUNTY 
CHAPTER 


Frank J. Oleri, 


650 Bergeline Ave. 
West New York, N. J. 


ESSEX COUNTY 
CHAPTER 


Creighton D. Bickley 
North Caldwell, N. J. 


MORRIS COUNTY 
CHAPTER 


F. Flagg Vogt 
43 Olyphant Drive 
Morristown, N. J. 


Harry Jurnecka 
P. O. Box No. 408 
Elizabeth, N. J. 


MONMOUTH COUNTY 


CHAPTER 


Leo McKee 
16 McLaren Street 
Red Bank, N. J. 





WEST JERSEY 
CHAPTER 


Paul P. Rice 
Accho Bldg. 
Phillipsburg, N. J. 


SOUTH JERSEY 
CHAPTER 
J. Owen Carter, 


47 Cooper Street 
Woodbury, N. J. 


PASSAIC COUNTY 


CHAPTER 


Ernest F. Weeks 


200 E. 5th Street 
Paterson, N. J. 
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THE HART, COOLEY, HIGHTON CO. 


Announces the New Complete Line of 


ce Lege 
Ke 
or “si 


Kn , H-C-H 
CONVECTION HEATERS 


The Hart & Cooley Mfg. Co., and its Wm. Highton & Sons 
Division have been active participants in the heating trade for 
thirty years. The Hart & Hutchinson Co., has behind it many 
years’ experience in metal cabinet work. The Hart, Cooley, 
Highton Co., combines these factors in producing a line of 
Convection Heaters. 


Over six years was spent in experimental work and labora- 
tory tests before formally announcing this complete line of 
Convection Heaters. Efficiency and durability were the prime 
considerations in designing the heating element and in every 
e ms point of construction these features figure prominently. The 
The Answer to Air Cleaning outstanding points are:— all-copper heating element, multi-tube 

construction with a minimum of four tubes per unit, and all 
These three books cover the subject of air welded connections. 
filtration from every angle. They represent 
the results of years of research combined with 





The enclosures have also been given careful study and are 
: . - ae designed to meet every condition. The complete line includes 
practical ee hundreds of install- two styles of both plastered in and plate type enclosures, as 
ations. We believe you will find them useful well as a semi-recessed model, and two cabinet designs, free 


and will gladly send them to you free upon standing and wall hung. A wide choice in grille designs assures 
application. harmony with any style of interior decoration. 


American Air Filter Co., Ime. For complete information send for catalogue No. 33-C. 
250 Central Avenue, Louisville, Kentucky 


In Canada, MIDWEST CANADA LTD., Montreal, P. Q. THE HART, COOLEY, HIGHTON co. 
New Britain HEH Connecticut 

















New York Office-101 Park Avenue 


TELEPHONE: CAledonia 5-3842 


Cutaway view of H-C-H Type R 

‘ Convector showing stack, or lin- 

ing, heating element, and front 

with damper. The feature of this 

type is a plaster lock frame into 

which the front fits, making the 

face of the front flush with the 
plaster line. 


e 
E n g I n e e r S Cutaway view of heating element 
illustrating multi-tube construc- 
tion and heavy cast bronze 
header into which the tubes are 


and welded. 








Contractors 


1560 Broadway, New York, N. Y 


SAMUEL VALENSTEIN 
Chief Engineer 
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if It’s Reading Pipe 
YOU KNOW 


—that it is even better than be- 
fore because closer and more 
accurate controls plus far more 
rigid inspection maintain qual ty 
at the highest point in Reading 
history. 


—that it is made in the same way 
from the same high quality ma- 
terials that went into the making 


of the puddled iron pipe that 


gave wrought ironits reputation. 
When you need GOOD pipe — Specify Reading 
READING IRON COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA 
PIPE BARS BOILER TUBES 


Science and Invention H1ve Never Found a Satisfactory Substitute for 
Genuine Puddled Iron. 








with a ‘‘Diamond” 










Extra years 
of service prove Jenkins 
the cheapest valve in the long run. 


JENKINS VALVES 


BRONZE IRON STEEL 
Since 1864 
JENKINS BROS. 


New York City; Boston; Chicago; 
Philadelphia; Bridgeport, Conn. 












Obtainable through your supply house 











= 
IN THE HEART OF NEW YORK 


TO STAY AT THE LINCOLN 
... 1S A HAPPY REMEMBRANCE 





An interesting cosmopolitan atmos- 
phere . . Cheerful Rooms . . Pleasant 
Service . . Fine Restaurant . . Moder- 
ately Priced . . Around the corner 
are theatres, clubs and glamorous 
Times Square . . 





Conveniently accessible to railioad 
terminals, steamship piers, the busi- 
ness and shopping centers . . 


“A Perfect Hotel for The Visitor’ 
ROOM with PRIVATE BATH, 
RADIO and SERVIDOR 


$3 $A double 


per day 
Special weekly and monthly rates. 


HOTEL LINCOLN 


JOHN T. WEST, Manager 


44th to 45th Sts.— 8th Ave.— New York 


UNDER NEW MANAGEMENT "'A RELIANCE HOTEL" 


























single 
per day 











Just as good’ 


“Management was assured doors were similar 
to Peelle and just as good. Operating exper- 
ience proved otherwise. Replaced after three 
years of poor service by Peelle Doors.” 





Excerpt from unbiased survey. 
Name and details on request. 


Few are the building costs that can’t be 
pruned by substituting a cheaper product. 
The exclusive features, the proven perform- 
ance ability of Peelle Doors cannot be dupli- 
cated. Their slightly higher initial cost is a 
guarantee of repair-free, operating economy. 
Peelle Doors save money in performance, not 
just on paper. Over 15,000 installations, 
serving under varied operating conditions, 
have proved their safety, efficiency and 


economy. 
THE 
PEELLE COMPANY 


Brooklyn, New York 


Boston, Chicago, Cleveland, Philadelphia, Atlanta, 
San Francisco, Dallas, and 30 other cities 


The Doorway of America’s Freight Elevator Traffic 
See catalogue in SWEET'S 














COOLING TOWERS 
and 
SPRAY PONDS 


Designed 
Manufactured 
Erected 





THE 
COOLING TOWER 
COMPANY, Inc. 


15 JOHN STREET 
NEW YORK 





One of our forced draft cooling 
towers on Building No. 8, Rocke- 
feller Center, New York City. 





The American Engineer reaches the greatest 
specifying and purchasing market in the East. Its 
readers are all Licensed Progessional Engineers. 
This issue, showing an increase of 20% in adver- 
tising over 1932, marks the influence of this publi- 


cation as a valuable advertising medium. 
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SERVING THE ENGINEER SINCE 1885 











KOLESCH & CO. 


138 FULTON STREET - NEW YORK 


— 
TRANSITS — LEVELS 
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Seamanship... . for 93 years Cunard 
has set a world-renowned sta:dard 


for vigilance, discipline and efficiency. 





A CUNARD 


to Curope 
sara ai 


Atha 


Pleasure, Juxurious comfort, rest and 
complete change . . . measure by 
actual per day cost the vacation value 
in a Cunard crossing to Europe. Get 
the tangible returns your 1933 dollar 
ye ... and more! Give yourself. 
at no premium of price, those quali- 
ties evolved in Cunard’s unsurpassed 
career of 93 years in transatlantic 
navigation: atmosphere, traditions of 
service that assure perfect ease and 
utmost enjoyment of all the luxuries 
and diversions that surround you 
aboard a Cunarder. 


It costs you no more to sail Cunard 
to Europe. $94.50 up in Tourist Class, 





Officers of Cunard shipsarefront-rank 
members ofa profession that demands 
mer of character and high calibre. 





without 


$115 up in Cabin Class, $198 up in 
First Class. Choose a Cunarder for 
your trip to Europe. Any steamship 
agent will be glad to arrange your 
Cunard crossing . . . or you may obtain 
complete schedules and information 
from Cunard Steam Ship Co., Ltd., 
25 Broadway, NewYork. 


SEE YOUR LOCAL AGENT 
NO ONE CAN SERVE YOU BETTER 





“REAL SHIPS ... REAL OFFICERS” 





The Aquitania. This great liner and the Berengaria, too, have just undergone extensive alterations, providing thena 
with many new outside rooms with private bath . . . the equal of any afloat in moderfiity and spacious luxury. 














